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Earliest type 
of fire engine used 
in America 


One Way to Reduce Overhead 


Y I YHE unfortunate aspect of most plans to reduce The sole aim and the one authentic measure of 
overhead is that they require a considerable _ the ability of mutual management, is to furnish 
initial capital investment. sound insurance at the lowest possible cost to the 


There is one major item of property ownership _ insured. 


overhead that may be reduced appreciably and Mutual Fire Insurance has served American 
safely —and with no initial investment. It is the _ property owners for 178 years. Few periods in that 
item of fire insurance. time have presented so definite and 


An Un llel ‘ ‘ ; 
Coparainnee peers practical a need for its saving and 
75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 


corporations, estates, partnerships supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual service. 


Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 


Thousands of property owners, 





and individuals are turning to _ tion company was founded in 1752. Five others A booklet is available on request. 
strong, legal reserve, mutual fire pro cnt a ee It will help any property owner to 
insurance companies for the safety tnecen aoe judge of the merits of the various 
and saving they offer. A mutual ee pag types of fire insurance carriers. 


corporation is under no compulsion the Federation companies are protecting prop» Address Mutual Fire Insurance, 


erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have ~ 
to make profits for stockholders — assets in excess of ninety million la “a Room 2205-F, 180 North Mich- 


returned to policyholders savings of more than 


for there are no stockholders. one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


tire Insurance 


FEDERATION OF MUTUAL FIRE 
fe COMPANIES 
SEZ? 
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Select Your Insurance Company 
as you 


Select Your Bank 


For Its Financial Responsibility 
and the 
Character of Its Management 


The MILL MUTUALS stand all tests 











Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co........................... Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........................... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....................... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association...................... Alton, Il. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co....._Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers National Insurance Co..................0..0..00..0..20.0--.--- Chicago, IIl. 








Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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The Value to Your Company of 


Workman’s Compensation Insurance 
should be judged according to the relationship of the 


service rendered you to the premium you pay. Rate 
alone, answers but part of your problem. 


THE MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
owns and operates its industrial hospital and provides 
competent medical and surgical service throughout 
the state. 


OUR EFFICIENT SAFETY ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT 
cooperates with your safety department to reduce acci- 
dents and thereby helps you to earn lower rates. 


OUR CONSULTING ENGINEER 
is at your service for plant surveys, efficient plant lay- 
out, routing of materials, production costs, eliminating 


unusual hazards, etc. 


OUR CLAIM DEPARTMENT 
works speedily and efficiently in making equitable 


settlement of all claims. 


YOU BUY ALL THIS AT ACTUAL COST 


MICHIGAN ps MUTUAL 
LIABILITY 7 COMPANY 


Resources Dividends 
More Than ‘ ’ - More Than 
$5,600,000.00 = % $3,250,000.00 





District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 
Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Port Huron Ionia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Battle Creek a Owosso 

Alpena 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 
Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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JUDGE C. S. YOUNGER 


Commissioner of Insurance 


For the State of Ohio 


Judge Younger, Commissioner of Insurance for Ohio, has kept his department in a high state 
of efficiency and is known as an indefatigable worker for the best interests of all sections of the 
insurance public. 





Prior to becoming Commissioner he was Judge of the Probate Court at Celina, Special 
Counsel to the Attorney General of Ohio, and Attorney for the Superintendent of Insurance of 
his state. 


Judge Younger has had an important part in national insurance affairs, having been on many 
committees of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners including those considering 
Merit Rating in Automobile Insurance, Actuarial Bureau, Fraternal Insurance, and has recently 
been appointed a member of the Executive Committee. 
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Remains of Dairy Barn in Northern Vermont After Fire Spontaneously Generated in Hay 


Spontaneous Heating and Ignition 


With Special Reference to the Hazard from this Source In Various 
Forms of Agricultural and Industrial Products 


HE Chemical Engineering Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is 
conducting special research studies 
pertaining to the causes of fires on 
farms and in rural communities for 
the purpose of assisting in develop- 
ing effective measures for control 
and prevention. Special attention is 
being devoted to the “spontaneous 
heating” of agricultural products and 
the chemical and_ bacteriological 
phases of the problem are being care- 
fully studied. 


In this work on farm fire preven- 
tion the Department is cooperating 
with all national organizations inter- 
ested in the problem. The Depart- 
ment has accepted leadership in the 
work of. the Farm Fire Protection 
Committee of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. This committee 
membership includes representatives 
from both the United States and 
Canada. 

The committee after very careful 
study has endorsed the following two 
estimates for rural losses from fires 
in the United States: 


rom an Address 


By DAVID J. PRICE 


Principal Engineer in Charge. Chemical Engineering 
Division Bureau of Chemiste¥ and Soils, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


(1) ihe estimated annual loss 
from fires on farms is approximately 
$100,000,000 worth of property and 
3,500 lives. 

(2) The annual fire loss in rural 
non-farm territory, cities and towns 
of less than 2500 population, exceeds 
$160,000,000. 

According to the committee’s esti- 
mate, therefore, the property loss 
from fires on farms and in rural non- 
farm territory (cities and towns of 
less than 2,500 population) is in ex- 
cess of $260,000,000 each year. 

EconoMic IMPORTANCE OF SPON- 
TANEOUS HEATING.—Anyone inter- 
ested in the determination of the 
causes of fires, particularly on farms 
and in rural communities, is im- 
pressed with the economic importance 
of “spontaneous heating.” Using a 
more common term “‘self-ignition” 
may make clearer what may be in- 
tended when the term “spontaneous 
combustion” is used. In fires of this 


type the heat is self generated in the 
substance or product affected, with 
the result that the temperature of the 
material rises until actual ignition or 
burning takes place. 

Spontaneous heating and ignition 
of both agricultural and industrial 
products constitutes one of the prin- 
cipal causes of fire loss. It has been 
estimated that spontaneous ignition of 
agricultural pfoducts such as hay, 
stable manure and to a certain extent 
small grains (especially oats) results 
in an annual fire loss on farms in the 
United States of at least $20,000,000, 
or one-fifth of the total yearly fire 
loss of $100,000,000. 

Although the losses from = spon- 
taneous ignition are very great, it is 
well to remember that spontaneous 
heating may take place in many prod- 
ucts without the heating progressing 
to higher temperatures, and actually 
reaching the point of burning. In 
this case, the product spoils or deteri- 
orates, but does not take fire. This 
spoilage and deterioration of agricul- 
tural products as the result of spon- 
taneous heating results in large 
annual losses far in excess of the fire 
loss from this cause. 








In addition to the losses as the re- 
sult of the spontaneous ignition of 
agricultural products, this same cause 
is responsible for extensive fire losses 
in industrial products. These prod- 
ucts include prepared or mixed foods, 
commercial fertilizers, cotton, wool, 
various oils, jute, coal, charcoal and 
sawdust. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SPON- 
TANEOUS HEATING AND IGNITION.— 
A national conference on spontaneous 
heating and ignition was called by the 
National Fire Protection Association 
in cooperation with the United States 
Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce in accordance with action 
taken at the 1929 Annual Meeting of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion held in Memphis, Tennessee. The 
conference was held in Washington 
on November 14 and 15 and was at- 
tended by representatives from the 
United States and Canada. The con- 
ference had as its purpose a general 
discussion of the losses due to spon- 
taneous heating and ignition, with the 
object of coordinating the various ac- 
tivities in this field and of developing 
a program of fundamental research. 


The aim of this conference, as 
stated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was the cur- 
tailing of the loss of many millions 
in the form of destruction and spoil- 
age which results annually from the 
spontaneous heating and ignition of 
agricultural and industrial products. 
The Department further stated that 
“the problem presented by this loss 
is one of the most baffling and diff- 
cult upon which research workers and 
scientists of the Federal Government 
have labored.” 

The report of this conference is 
now available in printed form and can 
be secured by request from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON SuB- 
yecTt.—As a direct result of the action 
taken at the Washington conference 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion during the last year organized a 
committee on Spontaneous Heating 
and Ignition. The committee includes 
representatives of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of the Bu- 
reaus of Mines and Standards of the 
Department of Commerce. The com- 
mittee membership includes repre- 
sentatives of interested agencies in 
the United States and Canada and is 
now actively functioning and is en- 
gaged in correlating existing informa- 
tion and in outlining a national pro- 
gram of research on this subject. 


3ARN FIRES IN VERMONT FLOODED 
ArREAs.—Attention to the spontaneous 
heating and ignition of hay was at- 
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tracted by conditions in the river val- 
leys of Northern Vermont following 
the flood of November, 1927. The 
unusual conditions in the Winooski, 
Lamoille and Mississquoi valleys 
where the water reached the hay 
mows of hundreds of barns offered 
exceptional opportunities for studies 
relating to the spontaneous or self 
heating of agricultural products.* 

Excess heating set in almost im- 
mediately after the flood waters re- 
ceded, in many cases endangering the 
houses and other farm buildings. A 
well defined case of spontaneous ig- 
nition of hay occurred near Middle- 
sex, Vermont, in a barn containing 
about 50 tons of meadow hay and a 
little alfalfa. 

The flood waters covered 17 feet 
of the pile of hay which was about 45 
feet in height. No heating of the hay 
had been noticed before the flood, but 
considerable steaming was in evi- 
dence 24 hours after the waters had 
receded. The crest of the flood oc- 
curred early on Friday morning, No- 
vember 4, 1927, and the barn burned 
between four and five o’clock on Mon- 
day afternoon, November 7, or about 
two days after the flood waters be- 
gan to recede. It is of interest to 
note that the barn and hay stood in 
from three to five feet of water when 
the fire broke out. 

SPECIAL STUDIES OF SUBJECT IN 
ONTARIO.—Some of the most valu- 
able work on collecting data on the 
subject of spontaneous heating of hay 
and resulting barn fires has been done 
by Fire Marshal E. P. Heaton of To- 
ronto, Ontario. Since January, 1918, 
an accurate record of barn fires has 
been tabulated-y. the Fire Marshal 
of Ontario.** During a period of 
1134 years from January, 1918, to 
the end of September, 1929, a total 
of 10,190 barn fires from all causes 
were reported with a loss totaling 
$20,506,511. From 1925 to the end 
of September, 1929, 434 years, the 
causes of the barn fires in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario have been classified 
by Fire Marshal Heaton. It was 
found that spontaneous heating of 
hay was one of the principal causes 
of barn fires. 

SoME TyPIcAL EXAMPLES OF SPON- 
TANEOUS IGNITION OF Hay.—Hay is 
one of the commonest or best known 
materials subject to spontaneous heat- 
ing and ignition. Undercured hay, 
especially alfalfa and the clovers, 
when stored in large piles, or hay 
which has become wet after storage, 
will heat spontaneously and under 
certain conditions as yet unknown 
this heating will continue until the 


"Science, Vol. LXVII, No. 1734, Page 322. 
**Report of Conference on Spontaneous Heating 
and Ignition of Agricultural & Industrial Products. 





dangerous temperature of ignition is 
reached. Hay put up with dew on it 
or hay on which rain has fallen seems 
to be more likely to heat than hay 
which has not been so affected. Per- 
haps reference to a number of rep- 
resentative cases of fires in different 
materials caused by spontaneous heat- 
ing will be of interest. 

Many reports of spontaneous heat- 
ing and ignition of hay are avail- 
able. In one case a farmer had filled 
his barn with a good quality of hay. 
Practically all of the hay was well 
cured, but it so happened that one or 
two loads had been slightly rained on 
before being placed in the barn. A 
week or so later he noticed that the 
hay was steaming a great deal and 
examination showed that it was very 
warm. As the days passed the hay 
became hotter and the farmer was 
convinced that if it were allowed to 
remain it would eventually catch fire, 
but he did not know what to do. He 
finally climbed on top of the mow 
and with a pitchfork began turning 
over the hay on top and throwing it 
off the pile. As he did so the hay 
thus exposed burst into flame over 
such an area that he was obliged to 
jump out of the mow and flee from 
the barn. The barn and of course the 
contents were destroyed by the fire. 

StrAw.—During the construction 
period of the World War, at Camp 
Custer, Battle Creek, Michigan, a 
very large quantity of new straw, 
oats, and hay had been piled in the 
vicinity of the Remount Station. 
Some of the piles were over 60 feet 
high, and the few intervening passage- 
ways were very narrow. Shortly after 
the straw was unloaded from railway 
cars and placed in the piles, there 
were three or four days of rainy 
weather. This was followed by warm 
typical Indian summer days. Late 
one afternoon a column of smoke 
was observed at the top of the straw 
pile. Soldiers mounted the pile and 
began to move the piles of straw, but 
it was found that the fire was beneath 
the surface and at the center of the 
pile. A large force of soldiers was 
put to work tearing down the pile. 
Suddenly, without warning, the straw 
burst into flame. The regular camp 
water supply was not yet in service, 
and as a result the entire mass of 
straw and hay and a good portion of 
the oats were totally destroyed, with 
a loss estimated at $30,000. 

MaANurRE.—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture specialists have 
reported an observed case of spon- 
taneous ignition in stable manure at 
the Arlington Experiment Farm, 
near Rosslyn, Virginia. Manure for 
fertilizer purposes had been hauled 
from a neighboring cavalry station 








‘and placed on the farm grounds in 
an open field. As the manure was 
unloaded the horses and wagons were 
driven over the pile, and the load was 
deposited on top. The custom had 
been to “cure” the manure from one 
to three years before spreading it. 
The first loads had been deposited 
some two and a half years before, 
and the mass had grown to a pile 
about 200 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 
from 1 to 20 feet high. Moderate 
heating of the manure had been no- 
ticed and of course accepted as an 
essential part of the curing. Before 
the outbreak of the fire the weather 
had been warm, with no heavy rains 
for two weeks. Daily additions had 
been made to the pile, and, although 
the mass was known to be excessively 
hot, the condition was not considered 
dangerous. One night early in the 
late summer, the fire broke out and 
was discovered by the night watch- 
man. The flames spread quickly over 
one entire side of the long pile. Water 
was applied from pails and the flames 
were extinguished. Within a few 
hours the fire broke out along the 
same side of the mass. When this 
was controlled, efforts were made to 
cut away as much of the material as 
was still at a dangerously high tem- 
perature. Charred straw and manure 
to a depth of about two feet through- 
out the greater part of the length of 
the pile were removed. The material 
was firmly packed, black, dry, and 
brittle to a depth considerably beyond 
any possible penetration by the fire. 
The next day fire broke out along the 
other long side of the pile. The en- 
tire side was removed under frequent 
sprinkling with water. 
SAwpust.—Some interesting cases 
of the spontaneous heating of saw- 
dust are reported. In 1926 a firm in 
the Middle West, owning a number 
of icehouses, experienced a number 
of peculiar fires in their structures, 
which they could not account for, and 
a number which they believed to have 
been caused by spontaneous heating 
and ignition of the wood shavings and 
sawdust used for insulating purposes 
in the ceiling and walls of the ice- 
houses. In the case in mind the com- 
pany had taken every precaution to 
prevent a fire in the building. The 
attic was well ventilated, all the ven- 
tilators being covered with screens to 
prevent the access of sparks from 
the outside. The matched lumber 
roof was covered with metal shingles. 
All electric wiring in the building was 
in conduit. In the ceiling the con- 
struction was such that the conduits 
were well above the sawdust and the 
drops to the icehouse proper were 
also in conduits. All the doors of the 
building were kept locked. The ma- 
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chinery on the day of the fire was not 
operating and the switches were dis- 
connected some time before the fire 
was noted. The peculiar thing about 
the fire was that it was first noticed 
by workmen in the vicinity and their 
attention was called to the fire by an 
explosion. On looking toward the 
building, they noticed smoke coming 
from the entire area of the attic. It 
was not a localized fire by any means, 
but the smoke apparently came from 
the entire side. Flames immediately 


Proper Curing of Hay Prevents Heating. 
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followed and in 30 minutes the roof 
fell in and the building was a total 
loss. Twelve thousand five hundred 
tons of ice also were destroyed. 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM oF U. S. 
Dept. OF AGRICULTURE.—The Chem- 
ical Engineering Division of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has started a series of experi- 
ments on the spontaneous heating 
and ignition of hay on the Animal 
Husbandry Experiment Farm at 
3eltsville, Maryland, near Washing- 
ton. A barn has been erected for this 
work and an attempt is being made 
to study hay under conditions similar 
to those existing on farms. In the 
first experiment about 10 tons of un- 
dercured alfalfa (this being the max- 
imum quantity available) on which 
some rain had fallen was placed in 
the barn. Temperatures at about 30 
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selected points in the mow were taken 
regularly and samples of hay and 
gases also were collected by means of 
specially devised apparatus. The tem- 
perature in the mass of hay steadily 
rose until about a week after the hay 
had been placed in the barn, when the 
maximum temperature was found to 
be in the neighborhood of 162° Far- 
henheit. After that the temperature 
gradually fell and the hay eventually 
cooled. When the hay was later 
taken out the central portion of the 
mow was found to consist of densely 
packed, damp, dark colored hay with 
a very penetrating odor. Such hay 
is commonly referred to as tobacco- 
brown hay. 


In the second experiment carried 
on last fall about 12 tons of baled 
alfalfa were placed in the barn. The 
bales were broken up and water was 
sprinkled over several layers of the 
hay after it had been stored in the 
structure. About a week later the 
maximum temperature of 170° Fah- 
renheit was reached in one section of 
the mow, after which the hay cooled 
rapidly. 

It was planned to work this past 
season with 25 to 30 tons of under- 
cured alfalfa cut on the government 
farm, but unfortunately the drought 
in that section prevented this from 
being done. The only recourse was 
to use baled alfalfa which had been 
shipped in from other sections. In 
July, 28 tons of alfalfa were placed 
in the barn after the bales had been 
opened. As the loose hay was thrown 
into the mow it was thoroughly 
sprinkled with water. Some 40 
thermocouples were placed at various 
selected locations in the hay and ar- 
rangements were again made to col- 
lect samples of hay and gases at de- 
sired points. About a week after the 
first hay was put in the barn the maxi- 
mum temperature of 189° Fahren- 
heit was recorded. The experiment 
is still in progréss. 

FIGHTING SPONTANEOUS IGNITION 
irEs.—Firemen are naturally inter- 
ested in methods to be employed in 
the fighting of spontaneous ignition 
fires. We are of the opinion that a 
fire caused by spontaneous ignition is 
little different from any other kind 
of fire, once it has started, whether it 
be in an industrial warehouse or on a 
farm. For that reason the fighting 
of such a fire would undoubtedly be 
similar to the fighting of a fire start- 
ing from any other cause. 


On the other hand, suppose firemen 
are confronted with a mass of ma- 
terial in storage which is known to be 
heating spontaneously and.in which 
a fire may break out at any time. If 
the material is dangerously hot the 








Spontaneous Heating 
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situation is more acute, especially if 
it is desired to save as much of the 
material as possible by removal. Take 
hay for example. We have received 
reports of several cases where hay in 
barns and which was hot because 
of spontaneous heating, was being 
pitched out by hand from the top of 
the mow. Suddenly there was a burst 
of flame as the air reached the heated 
hay underneath the surface and the 
workers had to tlee for their lives. 
The point is that hay or other ma- 
terials subject to such heating, which 
have reached an advanced stage of 
heating, will, with access to air, be- 
come hotter and in a very short time. 
In these cases the hay should have 
been thoroughly wetted with water 
before any of it was removed. The 
following case will illustrate this 
point. 

Early in July, last year, over 200 
tons of hay, principally alfalfa, were 
placed in a large new barn on a well 
known dairy farm in Massachusetts. 
A few days after the barn had been 
filled, evidence of spontaneous heat- 
ing was noted, but not much atten- 
tion was paid to this. The next morn- 
ing, about 8 o’clock, workmen in the 
mow observed that the hay was hot. 
The superintendent of the farm called 
in all his men from the fields and they 
began to pitch out the hay from the 
mow in order to locate the trouble. 
As this was done the evidence of heat- 
ing became more apparent and the 
men were hampered by the peculiar 
gas given off. The workmen labored 
at removing the hay until about 11:30 
a. m., when it was found that the 
“steam” from the mow was increas- 
ing and the hay was getting much 
hotter. At this time a call was made 
to a nearby town for 150 feet of hose 
and a nozzle to be laid from a private 
hydrant in case fire should break out. 
When the firemen arrived and had 
laid the line, it was felt necessary to 
call a pumper with additional hose, to 
draft water from a nearby pond. The 
hose line to the pond was laid and the 
firemen returned to the barn to await 
the arrival of the pumper. As they 
did so fire broke out in the mow and 
the workmen in the barn jumped for 
their lives. It was then about 12:20 
p. m. All available apparatus (in- 
cluding the pumper) was put into 
operation to fight the fire, but in spite 
of heroic efforts the hay barn, the 
nearby dairy building and a cow barn 
were destroved with a loss amounting 
to about $75,000. 

Admittedly the handling of bulky 
material, which is heating spontane- 
ously, and getting it out in the open 
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to cool, is a slow and laborious oper- 
ation. Frankly we do not know of 
any systematic, practical procedure 
or devices which have been worked 
out to handle or control masses of 
material heating spontaneously. Cer- 
tainly it is a problem deserving of 
much thought and serious attention, 
especially if the salvaging of as much 
of the affected material as possible 
is involved. 

SPONTANEOUS HEATING OF Ma- 
TERIALS IN STORAGE.—Firemen are 
also vitally interested in the develop- 
ment of effective and practical means 
for preventing or controlling the 
spontaneous heating of various ma- 
terials in storage, whether it be by 
means of controlled ventilation or by 
the addition of harmless but effec- 
tive ingredients or materials. Such a 
development will, of course, be de- 
pendent upon and will follow a de- 
termination of the causes of spon- 
taneous heating and ignition. When 
such measures and equipment are 
available the service firemen and 
other individuals concerned can ren- 
dér by inspections of buildings hous- 
ing products subject to spontaneous 
heating and ignition will take on 
added importance and will be a vital 
factor in reducing losses from this 
mysterious cause of fires. 


IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATION. —In 
this research work on spontaneous 
heating and self-ignition of agricul- 
tural products the Chemical Engineer- 
ing Division of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture solicits the co- 
operation of the International As- 
sociation of Fire Fighters, farm as- 
sociations, insurance organizations 
and all interested agencies. It will 
be helpful for the Department to re- 
ceive prompt reports of fires of this 
character, together with a record of 
any direct experiences in connection 
with this important problem, about 
which more knowledge must be ac- 
quired before effective methods of 
control and prevention can be de- 
vised. The problem of spontaneous 
ignition not only is related to agri- 
culture products but extends into 
practically all lines of industry, and 
results in extensive economic losses. 
It is a problem of international im- 
portance and one that justifies thor- 
ough scientific research. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The writer is 
indebted to Harry E. Roethe, En- 
gineer, Chemical Engineering Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
for much of the material in this ad- 
dress relating to typical cases of spon- 
taneous heating and methods to be 
employed in fighting fires of this 
character. 


Red Cross to Battle 
Auto Accident Toll 


N Armistice Day, the whole na- 

tion will pause to remember the 
end of the World War, and to pay 
tribute to those who fell. 


There will be speeches on the ter- 
rible casualties, and the lingering toll 
of injured and sick resulting from 
the war. There is no one in the whole 
country who does not recognize the 
terrible losses involved in even a small 
war. 

And there are correspondingly few 
who realize that today, and for years 
since the war, the country has an- 
nually suffered casualties which make 
the war look almost safe by compari- 
son. In war, at least, some effort was 
made to single out only the fit, and 
those who had least depending on 
them. Not so, the present-day cas- 
ualties. 

The automobile today leads in 
causes of death and injury in the 
United States, and the number is 
more appalling than in war. It spares 
neither man, woman, nor child; it 
makes orphans, it leaves cripples, and 
a trail of distress across the nation. 
The cost in money can scarcely be 
estimated. 

Nearly everyone drives a car, and 
nearly everyone agrees that some- 
thing should be done. The American 
Red Cross, as one newspaper phrased 
it, has changed its services “from the 
battlefield of war to the battlefield of 
traffic” in the effort to aid in solving 
the problem. 

The first announcement that the or- 
ganization intended to make such an 
effort was received with nation-wide 
approval from public and press, indi- 
cating that its leaders had sensed a 
real public need, which no one appar- 
ently was endeavoring to meet. 

For years the Red Cross has taught 
first aid to men and women in every 
walk of life and every industry. With 
the mounting list of automobile cas- 
ualties, it urged that all drivers keep 
with them in their cars an emer- 
gency first aid kit, and know how to 
use it. 

Now the Red Cross has gone a long 
step farther, pioneering in this coun- 
try at least, in a new direction. It 
suggested to its various local branches 
a plan under which they would estab- 
lish highway first aid posts, with 
trained first aid experts available, so 
that in event of accidents the injured 
could be given emergency treatment 
and rushed to doctors or hospitals. 

Where accidents occur in isolated 
spots on the road, or when traffic is 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Showing One of the Reasons Why a Model Ordinance is Needed. 
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This Scene is From Chicago 


Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance 


National Conference of Street and Highway Safety Sponsors Suggestions 
for Laws.and Regulations to Meet Need of Motorized Era 


HE Model Municipal Traffic 
Ordinance, which was drafted 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety in 1928 is the re- 
sult of a comprehensive and careful 
effort to visualize the traffic prob- 
lem in American cities and towns 
in its magnitude and detail, and in 
two of its fundamental aspects,— 
laws and regulations — provide a 
scientific, practical and effective 
remedy. The Ordinance does not 
attempt to deal with the question 
of planning adequate and sufficient 
streets, but is confined in its pro- 
visions to the essential factors of 
uniform regulations and laws, and 
comprehensive measures for super- 
vision and enforcement. 
The Ordinance was drawn after 
a careful study of methods of traf- 
fic administration and regulation 
in more than one hundred of the 
cities and dense areas of popula- 
tion of the country. Its purpose 
is to provide the municipalities and 
local communities with a pattern 
for balanced and coordinated su- 
pervision and regulation of street 
traffic, and at the same time, af- 
ford the maximum convenience 


and economy in the use of the streets 
consistent with public safety. 

Three basic factors are recog- 
nized by experts who have studied 
conditions in different centers of 
population, especially in larger 
cities, as entering into a sound so- 
lution of the street traffic problem. 
These factors are: 


en 


IRST—the necessity for ade- 

quate and better designed 
streets, sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the increasing num- 
ber of motor vehicles. This is es- 
sentially a task for engineers and 
technical experts and does not 
come within the purview of the or- 
dinary powers or functions of traf- 
fic bureaus and police departments. 

Second — Modern and uniform 
laws and regulations, fitted to pres- 
ent conditions, simple in their ap- 


plication, and easily understood 
and obeyed. 
Third — Balanced and_ coordi- 


nated administration and control, 
affording safe and efficient use of 
the streets, giving the maximum 
protection from accidents, injuries 
and deaths and affording the 


largest degree of convenience in 
street use. 

The second and third factors in 
the foregoing come within the prov- 
ince of the Model Municipal Traf- 
fic Ordinance. They govern the 
elements of laws and rules, admin- 
istration and supervision, and reg- 
ulation and control. The Ordi- 
nance does not offer a panacea for 
the traffic problem. Rather, it lays 
down a comparatively simple 
group of laws and_ regulations 
which, by study and analysis at the 
outset, were found to conform with 
sound basic principles, and since 
have been found adequate in appli- 
cation and operation in the cities 
and towns that have adopted this 
measure as a means of dealing with 
the immediate traffic problem. 


Uniform and standardized rules 
and regulations for cities and 
towns have been sought for by 
municipal authorities since the 
first swelling wave of the traffic 
problem rolled in on them less than 
ten years ago. It has been recog- 
nized as an essential factor in the 
ultimate solution of, and adequate 
remedy for the problem. 
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The comparatively simple meth- 
ods of control in effect a few years 
ago, based primarily on the needs 
of the horse-and-buggy days and 
largely hedged around the single 
basic rule of “keep to the right,” 
gave way quickly to complex and 
intricate mechanisms, bulky codes 
and a multitude of special rules 
and special regulations, as the tide 
of traffic grew in volume. 

These devices and rules were 
varying and complex, and not in- 
frequently diametrically opposite 
in their application and effect in 
different and even adjacent juris- 
dictions. Municipal authorities 
from the very outset of their ef- 
forts to deal with the problem and 
find a solution, have recognized the 
desirability and need for uniform 
ordinances, rules and regulations, 
and also of uniform state laws. 
The drafting of the Model Munici- 
pal Traffic Ordinance was to meet 
this need for uniformity, and affords 
scientific and effective remedy. 


im A 


INCK its preparation three 
years ago the Ordinance has 
been adopted in its entirety, or in 


substantial part, by about 800 
towns and cities in the United 
States, while three states — New 


Jersey, New York and Wisconsin 
—have written its provisions into 
their state laws, with the effect of 
providing uniformity in municipal 
traffic regulations by state enact- 
ment. 

However, evidences of the con- 
fusion and the conflicting rules and 
regulations that sprang into exist- 
ence as the tide of vehicular traffic 
increased at an even greater rate 
than the cities and towns could 
comprehend it, or keep abreast of 


it, are still to be found. Complex 
systems of signals, complicated 


rules, and hasty and often ill-ad- 
vised expedients at control, are 
still in operation in many commu- 
nities and often opposite in their 
application and effect from the 
rules and regulations employed in 
nearby towns and cities. 

A perusal of the local ordinances 
and rules in effect in the various 
jurisdictions between Washington 
and New York has revealed that 
the Washington driver would incur 
the danger of arrest, and of fine or 
imprisonment, 289 times if in the 
ordinary course of things he ad- 
hered to his home city’s traffic rules 
throughout his journey. In addi- 
tion, he would have the hazard of 
accident, injury or possible death. 

The Ordinance does not aim to 
be arbitrary. Alternative provi- 
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sions are frequently inserted, which 
can be accepted if desired without 
affecting the substantial results of 
uniformity. Both motorists and 
pedestrians are protected under its 
provisions. The specification is 
laid down that pedestrians must 
give the right of way to vehicles 
when the “Go” sign or light is in 
favor of the vehicle. A substitute 
provision is included for commu- 
nities that prefer to have the pedes- 
trians wait for the “Go” sign or 
light at regulated intersections. 
QOD 
T the outset the Ordinance con- 
tains carefully worded defini- 
tions of traffic terms and phrases, 
including that of streets and roads, 
intersections and crosswalks, safety 
zones and sidewalks, pedestrians 
and transit passengers, right of 
way traffic and official signs, sig- 
nals and beacons. 

In its specific terms the Ordi- 
nance provides the following: 

1. Confers authority upon and 
makes it the duty of the police de- 
partment to enforce provisions of 
the Ordinance, direct all traffic by 
person or visible or audible signal, 
and provides penalties for failure 
or refusal of persons to comply 
with lawful orders, signals or di- 
rections of police officers. 

2. Public employees driving ve- 
hicles shall obey traffic rules and 
regulations, unless operating an 
authorized emergency vehicle en- 
gaged in emergency work, or in the 
necessary performance of public 
duties. 

3. Provides for the adoption of 
uniform official traffic signs, sig- 
nals, beacons and markers. 

4. Provides for the installation 
of traffic control signals or lights 
on streets where traffic is heavy in 
order to increase the speed and 
movement of vehicles and _ safe- 
guard pedestrians. 

5. Provides that where traffic 
signals are used the movement of 
traffic shall be directed by the 
words “Stop,” “Go” or “Caution” 
or “Wait,” or by the use of colored 
lights. 

6. Where colored lights are used 
“Red” shall indicate “Stop,” 
“Green” shall indicate “Go,” and 
“Yellow” shall indicate “Caution” 
or “Wait.” 

7. Provides that pedestrians 
shall be given the right of way 
over vehicles at all crossings, or 
crosswalks, except where traffic is 
regulated by an officer or by sig- 
nals, 

8. When any vehicle has stopped 
at a crosswalk or intersection to 





permit a pedestrian to cross, it is 
made unlawful for another vehicle 
from the rear to overtake or pass 
such stopped vehicle. 

9. Pedestrians crossing streets 
in midblock or elsewhere than 
crosswalks shall yield right of way 
to vehicles on the roadway pro- 
vided that the driver is not relieved 
from the study of exercising due 
care for the safety of pedestrians. 

10. Provides rules regarding 
driving past street cars and pro- 
vides that vehicles must not remain 
on street car tracks after the street 
car has signaled. 

11. Provides that railway trains 
and street cars shall not block 
streets. 

12. Provides that vehicles shall 
not stop in certain specified places 
on streets including an intersec- 
tion, crosswalk, or between a safety 
zone and the adjacent curb. 

13. Provides for the creation of 
loading zones for passengers and 
freight vehicles. 

14. Busses and taxicabs are pro- 
hibited from parking in places 
other than their designated stands 
or zones, except as they may be 
permitted to stop at other places 
to take on or let off passengers. 

15. Provides that parking shall 
be entirely prohibited in certain 
places and at certain times and 
that parking time shall be limited 
in certain designated places. 

16. Provides that no vehicle be 
permitted to park in such a manner 
that less than ten feet of the width 
of the road remains available for 
the free movement of traffic. 

17. Provides that all-night park- 
ing is prohibited. 

18. Provides that the use of a 
vehicle on the streets for the pri- 
mary purpose of displaying adver- 
tising shall be prohibited, and also 
that parking upon a street of a ve- 
hicle displayed for sale shall be un- 
lawful. 

19. Provides that all vehicles 
shall keep on the right side of the 
street, and that slow moving ve- 
hicles shall keep as closely as pos- 
sible to the right curb, except 
where traffic conditions make it 
impracticable to do so. 

20. Provides that right turns 
shall be made from the traffic lane 
nearest the right hand curb, and 
that left turns shall be made from 
the traffic lane nearest the center 
of the street. In making left turns 
vehicles shall pass to the right of 
the center lines of the intersection. 

21. Provides that all left turns 
shall be made on the “Go” signal, 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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enero - = Courts 


Decisions In A Variety of Cases Involving Controversy Over 
Disputed Points In Law Or In Fact 


Liability, Negligence, Workmen’s 


Compensation 
Moror VEHICLE. SALESMEN. USE OF 
Car BY TuHrirp Person. (NeEs.) A cor- 


poration, organized to sell its commodities 
direct to the public, ordinarily furnished its 
salesmen with automobiles to be used in 
its business. It did not have an automobile 
for one salesman, and he was allowed to 
use a car owned by his wife. This car was 
insured by the insurance company while it 
was used in the business of the corpora- 
tion. This car was leaned by the wife to 
a third party when an accident occurred. 
FAleld that the third party was not a mem- 
ber of the salesman’s household and was 
not connected with the business of the 
corporation, and such a third party does 
not become the “assured” or the “addi- 
tional assured” under the policy. Further, 
where the injured person recovers a judg- 
ment against the third party, the injured 
person cannot recover, by way of. garnish- 
ment proceedings, against the insurance 
company. Wigington v. Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee Corporation. Supreme Ct. Neb. 


Decided July 11, 1930. Requisition No. 
21182. 

Motor Veuicte. “No Action” CLAUSE. 
LeGALity. (PENN.) Appellee recovered 


a judgment for personal injuries, and is- 
sued an attachment execution, summoning 
appellant (the insurance company) as 
garnishee. The latter denied liability under 
the policy because the insured had not 
actually paid the judgment found against 
him for damages resulting from his negli- 
gence in the operation of his car. The court 
below denied appellant's claim and entered 
judgment for appellee. The pertinent 
clause on which the claim is based pro- 
vides that when the loss has resulted in a 
judgment, and insured has paid the judg- 
ment, the company becomes liable and not 
otherwise. The policy contains, in addi- 
tion to the “no action” clause, the follow- 
ing: “The company agrees to indemnify 
the subscriber against loss resulting di- 
rectly from the manipulation or use of any 
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automobile, the company will, at its own 
cost defend, in the name and on behalf of 
the subscriber, suits covered in clauses four 
and five.” The company exercised its right 
to defend the action for damages, appear- 
ing by counsel, who conducted the trial. 
Held that where the policy, indemnifying 
insured against loss arising out of legal 
liability, provides that the insured shall 
immediately notify the company in case of 
injury, and the company will defend all 
suits growing out of injuries, in the name 
of the insured (which it did), and insured 
will not settle any claim without consent 
of the company, it is usually held to be 
a policy of indemnity against liability, and 
is not a mere contract of indemnity against 
damages. Tucked away in the back of the 
policy appears the “no action” clause. It 
is the joker of the policy and has been 
written out by many legislatures, including 
our own. The “no action” paragraph and 
the other insurance paragraphs, when read 
together, are doubtful and ambiguous, es- 
pecially in view of the general intent of the 
policy, which is to pay when a loss was 
actually found to exist. They leave in 
doubt what is to be paid, or when an action 
may be brought to compel payment. The 
court below did not err in sustaining the 
insured’s right, and so that of the judg- 
ment creditor, to recover after the final 
judgment. Affirmed. West v. MacMil- 
lan ect al. Supreme Ct. Penn. Decided 
June 21, 1930. Requisition No. 20057. 
VeuicLes. Farture To Notiry INsuRER. 
(Mo.) Mr. James P. Newell was the 


named assured. The policy covered his 
automobile. While David Newell, his 16- 
year-old son, was alone driving the car, 
he ran into and injured the appellant. He 
did not notify his father of the accident. 
David knew nothing of the policy, and his 
father knew nothing of the accident. The 
company received no notice from any one 
at that time or until nearly two years 
thereafter. The company advised Mr. 
Newell that it would assume no obliga- 
tions under the policy to his son, because 
it had not received the notice provided for 
by the policy. The appellant brought a 
suit to recover for personal injuries in 
Missouri, against both James P. Newell 
and David Newell. The company, by its 
atterneys, defended the suit for James P. 
Newell alone. The result was a judgment 
against David Newell. Execution was re- 
turned unsatisfied. The appellant then 
commenced this suit against the company 
under its policy. The company asserted 
that notice had*not been given as required 
by the policy. Held that the provision of 
the policy requiring immediate notice was 
a valid provision, and substantial compli- 
ance with it was a condition precedent to 
the right to recover under it. It is prob- 
able that if prompt notice of the accident 
had been given, as required by the policy, 
the claim of the appellant would have been 
settled without a lawsuit and at a small 
expense. In any event, the accident would 
have been promptly investigated, the cause 
of it determined, evidence procured, and 
the nature and extent of the injuries to 
the appellant ascertained. The hazard of 
insuring against liability for an accident 
of which an insurer is entitled to immedi- 
ate notice is an entirely different risk than 
insuring against such liability where no- 
tice may be given at the end of twenty- 
three months. It is apparent that, since 
the insurer here did not receive the notice 
to which it was entitled under the terms of 
its policy, and since it was thereby re- 





lieved of its liability under the policy to 
David Newell, who alone was liable to the 
appellant, the appellant could not recover 
in this action. Clements wv. Preferred 
Accident Ins. Company of N. Y. U. S. 
C. C. A. 8th Cir. (Mo.) Decided May 
28, 1930. Requisition No. 19283. 

VEHICLE. NEGLIGENCE OF INSURED IN 
Conpuct or Sutt. (Wisc.) The defend- 
ant company issued a policy of automobile 
indemnity insurance to the plaintiff, which 
iimited its liability for injury to one per- 
son to $5,000. The policy gave the defend- 
ant insurance company full and complete 
control of the handling and adjustment of 
all claims for liability made against the 
insured, and provided that the insured 
“shall not interfere in any negotiations 
for settlement or any legal procedure.” 
The defendant company took full control 
of the defense of the two actions brought 
against the plaintiff. These actions re- 
sulted in judgments against the plaintiff 
which totaled $10,500. The plaintiff paid 
these judgments and then brought this 
action to recover the $5,500, which he was 
compelled to pay in excess of the coverage 
of the policy, alleging that the defendant 
company acted in bad faith in conducting 
the defense of these actions, and in with- 
holding from him information as to the 
actions, and in failing to settle these ac- 
tions, alleging that they could have been 
adjusted fer a sum less than $5,000. Held 
that under such a contract there is no es- 
cape from the conclusion that the insur- 
ance company became the agent of the in- 
sured for the purpose of handling such 
claims and of conducting such litigation. 
The record contains no evidence of any ef- 
fort on the part of those representing the 
insurance company to settle these claims. 
These representing the company must have 
known that the testimony of the eye wit- 
nesses of the accident tended to establish 
actionable negligence on the part of the 
driver of plaintiff's car. They must have 
known that the injury was one for which a 
verdict might be rendered for a sum much 
in excess of the coverage of the policy. 
They knew that they had absolute control 
of the litigation and of its adjustment. 
They also knew that plaintiff would be 
liable for all sums in excess of $5,000 
which might be recovered in these actions. 
Under such circumstances the failure to 
make some more effective effort to adjust 
the cases does present evidence which sus- 
tains the finding that the defendant acted 
in bad faith toward the plaintiff in han- 
dling these claims and conducting this 
litigation. Judgment for plaintiff affirmed. 
Hilker v. Western Automobile Ins. Co. of 
Ft. Scott, Kansas. Supreme Ct. of Wis- 
consin. Decided June 11, 1930. Requisi- 
tion No. 19260. 

AUTOMOBILE CLUB. WHETHER ENGAGED 
IN INSURANCE BustNess. (Ky.) It is 
contended by appellee that the business 
which it desired to carry on was not an in- 
surance business and did not fall within 
the Statutes regulating the transaction of 
insurance business in the State of Ken- 
tucky; that in consideration of an annual 
amount of money to be agreed upon be- 
tween it and persons with whom it might 
contract it proposed no more than to fur- 
nish them services through its attorneys as 
set out in the contract, and that it did not 
propose to indemnify the contractees 
against any court costs or damages recov- 
ered against them, or any other expenses; 
that it proposed to effect savings for its 
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contractees on gasoline purchases and sup- 
plies by arrangements with gasoline and 
automobile supply dealers, and also to 
furnish the towing and various other ser- 
vices. It was alleged that appellant was 
threatening to institute prosecutions 
against it and its agents under the laws 
of Kentucky providing that it shall be a 
criminal offense to make a contract of 
insurance without a compliance with the 
laws of the State. The insurance commis- 
sioner, appellant, was enjoined and pro- 
hibited from interfering, or attempting to 
regulate the business of plaintiff. The 
question is whether the matters and things 
enumerated in the contract which appellee 
proposes to do constitute the business of 
insurance as defined by the laws of the 
State. Held that section 687 Ky. Stats. as 
amended by chapter 14 of the Acts of the 
General Assembly 1922 is controlling. It 
reads as follows: “It shall be lawful for 
any company organized under this law: 
To make any of the following kinds of 
insurance: Upon automobiles, including 
public liability, property damage, collision, 
fire and burglary and theft insurance, and 
to insure the owners of such automobiles 
and all other cars and vehicles against 
such losses as arise out of the ownership, 
operation or maintenance of the same.” 
It is not good logic to argue that the 
furnishing of an attorney to represent the 
owner of an automobile in his defense in 
court actions is not a loss indemnified 
against. Insurance companies are author- 
ized to indemnify against such losses as 
arise out of the ownership, operation or 
maintenance of an automobile. The con- 
tract holder is required to do nothing other 
than to notify appellee that he needs an 
attorney, and, upon such notification, he 
is relieved of all expenses incident to the 
employment of an attorney to represent 
him in his defense. It is true that the con- 
tract does not provide for the payment of 
any sum directly to the contractee, but it 
does provide for the relieving of the con- 
tractee of the expenses of the employment 
of an attorney. The attorney is but the 
agent representing the contractee in the 
case in court, and payment to him directly 
cannot well be distinguished from the act 
of paying the contractee directly and his 
paying the attorney who may represent 
him. No question is determined other 
than that the provision of the contract to 
provide for services of an attorney free of 
charge upon the happening of certain con- 
tingencies is insurance within the meaning 
of section 687 Ky. Stats. Judgment re- 
versed. Allin v. Motorists’ Alliance of 
America, Inc. Ct. of Appeals. Ky. De- 
cided June 10, 1930. Requisition No. 19065. 


VEHICLE. CANCELLATION WitHout RE- 
TURN OF UNEARNED PREMIUM. (CONN.) 
Plaintiff obtained a judgment against 


Frank Mader for injuries suffered by rea- 
son of his negligent operation of an auto- 
mobile. She brings this action to recover 
the amount of that judgment from the 
defendant as insurer. The defendant 
pleads that it had canceled its policy of 
insurance before the accident. Mader took 
out a policy of liability insurance with the 
defendant through a local agent at Nor- 
wich, Panek, with the understanding that 
he would pay the premium of $33 in 
monthly installments. He paid $10, but 
made no further payments until after the 
accident out of which this action arose. 


Defendant wrote Mader that, on account 
of his failure to pay the premium on the 





policy, it canceled it and demanded of him 
the amount of the earned premium, $9.76. 
The resident manager and his staff had no 
actual knowledge at this time of Mader’s 
payment to Panek. The defendant did not 
remit or offer to remit to Mader the part 
of the premium paid by him which would 
be unearned on November 3, twenty-four 
cents, nor did he ever demand it. The 
amount paid in by him would have been 
fully earned on November 7. On Novem- 
ber 10, Mader, by his negligence in the 
operation of the automobile covered by the 
policy caused the injuries to the plaintiff 
for which she is seeking recovery. Almost 
immediately after the accident Mader paid 
a clerk in the office of Panek $21 on ac- 
count of the balance due on the premium, 
saying nothing about the accident. The 
defendant claims that the notification to 
Mader of cancellation of the policy was 
effective despite its failure to send to him, 
on or before the day set for the cancella- 
tion to be effective, the amount of refund 
due him as unearned premium. Held that 
the refund of any unearned premium in the 
hands of the insurer is a condition prece- 
dent to cancellation by it. At some time 
the premium in the hands of the insurer, 
where it is not all earned, becomes subject 
to the rights of each of the parties in a 
definite proportion. That time is the mo- 
ment when the policy is cancelled. At that 
moment the right of the insurer to retain 
the amount of the unearned premium 
ceases and its obligation to deliver it to 
the assured comes into being; if it retains 
the money longer it commits a breach of 
its contract. Under the provisions of the 
policy before the Court, the cancellation 
can only be made if the payment or tender 
of the unearned premium is made on or 
before the day set for the cancellation to 
become effective. Nor can the company 
base an estoppel upon Mader’s failure to 
demand the unearned premium which it 
was its duty to return without demand. 
Mader may rightly rest upon the ineffec- 
tiveness of the defendant's attempt at can- 
cellation. No error in judgment for plain- 
tiff. Bessette v. Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
Supreme Ct. of Errors. Conn. Decided 
June 2, 1930. Requisition No. 18855. 

Motor VEHICLE. INTOXICATION. CON- 
TRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE. (CALIF.) Held 
that in an action for damages for death 
resulting from injuries sustained by a 
pedestrian while crossing a street in an 
intoxicated condition, if the negligence of 
decedent was a remote and not the im- 
mediate cause of the injury and the neg- 
ligence of defendant was the proximate 
and immediate cause thereof, the intoxica- 
tion of decedent would not of itself bar 
plaintiff's cause of action. Coakley v. 
Ajuria. Supreme Ct. Calif. Decided July 
10, 1930. Requisition No. 21638. 

Motor VEHICLE. COLLISION. RECOVERY 
BY BartLtor. CAR DriveEN By BaILee. ( Me.) 
Plaintiff was the owner of an automobile 
in collision with an automobile owned by 
defendant. Suit was brought for damage 
to the automobile and verdict was for de- 
fendant. Plaintiff loaned his car for the 
evening to his son for the son's pleasure. 
The latter filled the car with his friends 
and took an extended evening drive. While 
returning, he allowed one of the parties 
whom he had invited to ride with him, to 
drive the automobile, and the car, so driven, 
collided with plaintiff's automobile and 
caused it to be severely damaged. Held 
that the relation of master and servant does 











_ not exist, because by stipulation the Court 
finds that the car was loaned, to be used 
solely for the son’s pleasure and not upon 
his father’s business. The better decisions 
hold that in bailments other than for car- 
riage the contributory negligence is not 
imputable to the bailor where the subject 
of bailment is damaged by a third person. 
The bailor, under the ordinary contract of 
bailment may recover, despite the occur- 
rence of contributory negligence on the 
part of the bailee. Exceptions sustained. 
Robinson v. Warren. Supreme Jud. Ct. 
Me. Decided June 20, 1930. Requisition 
No. 20616. 


CusTOMER AS INVITEE. CONTRIBUTORY 
NEGLIGENCE. (Iowa). Action for injuries 
caused by falling down a stairway in de- 
fendant’s store. First, it is claimed that 
appellant, when he proceeded down said 
passageway, was a mere licensee and not 
an invitee, because the passageway was in- 
tended for clerks only. Held that a cus- 
tomer in a store is not an invitee to such 
portions thereof plainly intended for the 
use of the proprietor and the sales people 
only. As soon as the customer steps be- 
yond that part of the store meant for the 
invitee and enters the space evidently not 
so intended, he becomes a mere licensee or 
trespasser. Appellee further insists that ap- 
pellant was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence. Further held that if appellant were 
an invitee, he had a right to assume that 
appellee would not be negligent in furnish- 
ing a safe place for customers. Custom- 
ers are invited into a store, and to walk 
along the aisles where goods are displayed 
upon every hand for the very purpose of 
catching the eye and attracting the atten- 
tion of those who use the passageways. It 
is not reasonable to expect that the same 
degree of attention shall be bestowed upon 
the placing of the feet, under such cir- 
cumstances, as would properly be required 
outside upon the public highway. Nelson 
v. Woolworth & Co. Supreme Ct. Iowa. 
Decided June 23, 1930. Requisition No. 


20366. 
Emety Boxes. ATTRACTIVE NUISANCE. 
(N. Y.) The defendant’s employees, in 


charge of one of its Bronx stores, had the 
habit of putting boxes on the sidewalk in 
front of the store, to be taken away by the 
Department of Street Cleaning. It fre- 
quently happened that children in the 
neighborhood played around the boxes. On 
the day in question, the boxes, seven or 
eight in number, were piled against the 
front window of the store. The plaintiff, 
a boy of six, while playing with friends, 
climbed upon one of the boxes. It col- 
lapsed, causing the plaintiff to strike his 
head against the edge of the window-frame. 
Held that defendant was in no way de- 
linquent. In leaving refuse on the sidewalk 
to be removed by city employees, it did 
what practically every storekeeper and 
householder in the city is called upon to 
do as part of the daily routine. Instead 
of falling short of the conduct of reason- 
able persons, the defendant’s action in 
placing the boxes on the sidewalk is in ac- 
cord with such conduct. It is urged that 
the defendant should be held liable because 
it maintained a nuisance or an “attractive 
nuisance.” Obstructions to travel on the 
sidewalks are sometimes nuisances, but it 
may safely be said that an obstruction so 
slight and temporary as these boxes, in- 
cident to a reasonable use of the adjacent 
premises by a merchant, is not in the na- 
ture of a nuisance or an “attractive nui- 
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sance.” Verdict for defendant. Wollins v. 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. U. S. 
Dist. Ct. Southern Dist. of N. Y. De- 
cided June 23, 1930. Requisition No. 20138. 

STOREKEEPER. BARGAIN SALE. INJURY 
From Fatiinc Giass. (Conn.) The de- 
fendant conducted a store in New Haven 
dealing in women’s apparel. It inserted in 
a New Haven evening paper an advertise- 
ment of a special sale at nine o’clock sharp 
the following morning, of a special lot of 
dresses at one dollar apiece. The plaintiff 
read this advertisement and went ‘to this 
store the next morning at about quarter to 
nine for the purpose of purchasing some 
of these dresses. The prospective custom- 
ers kept increasing rapidly in numbers and 
in a short time stood jammed and packed 
in the entrance, shoulder to shoulder, and 
spread thence over the sidewalk. The door 
was finally opened and the crowd pressed 
forward. The pressure of people crowding 
against the plate glass windows caused 
them to break and the falling glass injured 
the plaintiff. Held that the jury might 
reasonably have found those additional 
facts and conclusions: The defendant 
should have known that the late opening 
of the store would increase the number of 
people waiting. It in fact knew or should 
have known of the waiting crowd and the 
throng pressing and pushing into this nar- 
row entrance way; that those in the en- 
trance way could not well withstand the 
pressure of the throng behind them or 
govern the direction in which they went; 
that its show windows of glass in four sec- 
tions to each side would be liable to break 
if there was severe pressure against them 
by this disorderly crowd of people. Al- 
though the defendant knew or should have 
known this condition it failed to make any 
effort to control the crowd or to open its 
doors, and thus avoid or lessen the danger 
liable to arise out of this condition. If the 
jury also found that the plaintiff's contribu- 
tory negligence did not materially con- 
tribute to the injuries suffered by her their 
conclusion must have followed.that de- 
fendant’s negligence as found by them was 
the proximate cause of the injury to the 
plaintiff. The court was in error under such 
circumstances in directing a verdict for de- 
fendant. New trial ordered. Greeley v. 
Millers, Inc. Supreme Ct. Conn. De- 
cided June 2, 1930. Requisition No. 18563. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. INSUFFICIENT 
NuMBER OF ASSISTANTS. QUESTION OF 
Fact. (N.C.) Where the evidence in an 


action by an employee to recover for an 
injury tends to show that the employee 
was engaged with another in moving logs 
and that he had informed the foreman of 
the employer that he needed four or five 
helpers to do the work, which the employer 
failed to furnish, and that the employee 
while attempting to move a log with one 
helper was injured as a result of their not 
being able to hold the log, which rolled 
toward them, and that while attempting to 
dodge the log the employee's eye was put 
out by a limb; held that the evidence was 
sufficient to be submitted to the jury, and 
defendant’s motion as of nonsuit should 
have been denied. Smith v. Kitchen Lum- 
ber Co., et al. Supreme Ct. N.C. De- 
cided May 28, 1930. Requisition No. 18727. 

MALPRACTICE. TONSILECTOMY. Loss oF 
TeetH. (Va.) The parents of the plain- 
tiff employed Dr. Mason, a specialist, to 
remove the tonsils of the plaintiff. A 
metal gag was inserted to hold the pa- 
tient’s mouth open during the operation. 
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The young lady chewed down and two teeth 
buckled forward. It was shown by the 
testimony of many experts that the method 
pursued by Dr. Mason in preparing to per- 
form and in performing the operation was 
the usual and approved method and exactly 
the same method and technic used by the 
best surgeons in Richmond and vicinity. 
It was also shown that it was an accepted 
fact in the medical world that teeth of both 
adults and children are sometimes lost by 
the use of the gag, and that this is an ordi- 
nary surgical risk which accompanies the 
operation and which there is no known 
method to prevent. Held that upon the 
whole case, the Court is of opinion that it 
is equally as probable that the accident 
occurred as an incident of the operation, 
without negligence on the part of the de- 
fendant, as that it may have occurred as a 
result of his negligence. This being true, 
it necessarily follows in the absence of af- 
firmative proof of defendant’s negligence 
that no error was committed by the trial 
court in entering judgment for the defend- 


ant. Henley v. Mason. Supreme Ct. Va. 
Decided June 12, 1930. Requisition No. 
19598. 

DEFENSE. ORAL PROMISE BY INSURANCE 


CoMPANY TO INSURE EMPLOYER. FAILURE 
TO pO SO. EFFECT ON CLAIM. (CoLo.) The 
question is, did the policy issued by the 
Casualty Company cover this particular 


risk? Connell was engaged in the auto- 
mobile business in Denver. He resided 
there. Cunningham, a carpenter, was em- 


ployed by him to construct a cabin for him 
at Indian Hills, a mountain resort near 
Denver. While engaged in constructing 
the cabin, Cunningham suffered the in- 
juries for which he claimed compensation. 
The policy of insurance covered only in- 
juries to “in-servants” at Connell’s resi- 
dence. The substance of Connell’s ten- 
dered defense was this: Prior to the acci- 
dent, he held the Casualty Company’s 
policy for compensation insurance “upon 
employees at his house in Denver.” Be- 
fore commencing work upon the cabin at 
Indian Hills, he told the Casualty Com- 
pany’s agent of his intention to build the 
cabin and of his desire “to be protected 
under the compensation laws” of Colo- 
rado. The agent assured him that he 
“wotild be protected under his policy by an 
additional notation on the company’s 
books.” Relying upon that assurance, 
Connell employed Cunningham and _ pro- 
ceeded with the work. In fact no entry, 
“so as to protect Connell in this matter,” 
was ever made. In other words, Connell 
never had insurance covering injury to 
Cunningham. Held that whatever relief 
Connell may be entitled to as against the 
Casualty Company because of the unkept 
promise of its agent, must be sought, if 
sought at all, in an action against the 
Casualty Company. Such a controversy 
cannot affect Cunningham’s rights, and 
has no place in the present proceedings. 
The matter relied upon does not constitute 
a defense that can be interposed in the 
present proceedings. Connell v. Continental 
Casualty Co. et al. Supreme Ct. Colo. 
Released July 14, 1930. Requisition No. 


21260. 
Course oF EMPLOYMENT. UseE oF Own 
Car. (Itt.) Where an employee in at- 


tending to certain duties of his employ- 
ment has been in the habit of using his 
own car with the knowledge and consent 
of his employer, and where he is directed 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Mutual Fire Inspection 
Bureau of New England 


N 1904, nine agency mutual fire 

insurance companies, all mem- 

bers of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Union, found the 
writing of farm risks to be so un- 
profitable that thorough study of the 
conditions surrounding farms was 
imperative. The committee on rules 
of the Union, of which Lincoln R. 
Welch, of the Fitchburg Mutual, was 
Chairman, decided to hold a series of 
“farm field days,” so-called, and in 
October, 1904, a trip was made 
through a section of the Connecticut 
Valley, and about all of the unfavor- 
able features in farm risks were evi- 
dent. A month later, another one of 
the meetings was held, the start being 
made from Dedham. 

This led to the formation of an ex- 
perimental farm rating schedule 
which was tried out during the latter 
part of 1905, the inspectors including 
Henry R. Flanders, Charles F. Dan- 
forth, secretary of the Union, and 
others. The results of these inspec- 
tions indicated a necessity which was 
met by the organization of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Farm Inspection 
Bureau, the first meeting being held 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1907. 


sOsP> 
T that meeting, Mr. Flanders was 
elected chief inspector and clerk, 
a position which he held until his re- 
tirement September 13, 1929, on his 
seventieth birthday. 

The headquarters of the Bureau 
was first in the rear of J. J. E. Roth- 
ery's office, then at 19 Central Street, 
Boston, but in May, 1907, the Bureau 
moved to Salem, from which point it 
still operates. 

The mutual companies organizing 
the Bureau were the Abington, Dor- 
chester, Fitchburg, Hingham, Hol- 
yoke, Merchants & Farmers, Middle- 
sex, Traders & Mechanics and Wor- 
cester. A month later, before any 
active work had been started, the 
Quincy came in, and early in 1908, 
the Pawtucket Mutual, of Pawtucket, 
R. I., became affiliated. The organi- 
zation has continued with various ad- 
ditions to the company membership 
up to the present time and now in- 
cludes twenty-four companies in sev- 
enteen offices. 

Scope of Work 
S already mentioned, the Union 
had made some independent in- 
spections on the “farm field days.” 
One of the first acts of the Bureau 


was to purchase from the Union some 
2000 of these surveys which had been 
made in twenty-one different towns. 
Many of these original inspection re- 
ports are still in the files, although 
subject to continued periodical re- 
inspections. 

The earliest work of the Bureau 
covered only farm risks, but it was 
soon evident that other classes should 
be added. Cinsequently, in 1909, un- 
protected churches, schoolhouses, and 
stores were included. In 1910, pro- 
tected churches were added. I‘rom 
this point, the Bureau seemed to have 
a definite place in the operation of 
the companies, and its work was fur- 
ther enlarged by the addition of prac- 
tically all classes of risks then written 
by the group of companies. This in- 
cluded protected mercantile proper- 
ties and public buildings. As the un- 
derwriting programs of the com- 
panies broadened, the value of the 
Bureau increased and finally the in- 
spection of special hazards formed a 
part of the Bureau’s work. 

Within a few years of its organiza- 
tion, the Bureau territory had ex- 
tended to include all the New Eng- 
land States, and the name was finally 
changed, after successive titles, to 
Mutual Fire Inspection Bureau of 
New England. This organization is 
now operated as an inspection and 
engineering service for its group of 
agency mutual fire insurance com- 
panies. 

It was early recognized that a def- 
inite plan should be made so that 
aimless or too frequent covering of 
territory should be avoided. There- 
fore, the New England states were 
divided into districts which became 
the geographical basis for periodical 
and regular inspections and this gen- 
eral plan of operation is still followed. 


Special Hazard Inspections 


S the year 1929 was approached, 
the needs for more concerted ac- 

tion for the writing of larger lines on 
special hazards became evident, and 
in October of last year, a very definite 
and decided plan for the inspection 
and writing of this type of risk was 
made. Harold A. Knapp, formerly 
with the Eastern Underwriters In- 
spection Bureau was employed as As- 
sociate Manager to supervise this par- 
ticular work. This work has gone 
forward with a good deal of satisfac- 
tion to the companies, and, at the 
present time, the member companies, 





through the Bureau are in a position 
to offer to manufacturing risks ex- 
pert engineering and inspection serv- 
ice. 


Tabulating Department 


N addition to the inspection serv- 

ice which is rendered jointly for 
the benefit of the companies and the 
assured, the Bureau maintains, solely 
for the benefit of its member com- 
panies, a department in which, by 
modern mechanical tabulating meth- 
ods, detailed information is provided, 
including unearned premium reserve 
figures and other statistics as required 
by the various insurance and tax de- 
partments; also thorough classifica- 
tion records showing the experience 
of each company and the combined 
figures of all the companies by years. 
This data has proved extremely valu- 
able in the underwriting of all classes 
of business, particularly those which 
had in the past been looked upon 
with disfavor, so that now many com- 
panies are writing risks which previ- 
ously had not been considered proper 
subjects for mutual insurance . 


Bureau Officers 


HE present official organization 

is as follows: Carlos P. Faunce, 
Manager and Treasurer (who has 
been at the head of the Bureau from 
its inception), Harold A. Knapp, 
Associate Manager, Nelson M. 
Knowlton, Secretary; William F. 
Smallie, Assistant Treasurer; Exec- 
utive Committee, John A. Arnold, 
Chairman; Nelson M. Knowlton, 
Eliot R. Howard, Earl R. Horton, 
Harvey MacArthur and Allan F. 
Hersey. Bessie G. Mackintire is 
Chief Clerk in the inspection depart- 
ment and Lavinia E. Craig, Chief 
Clerk in the tabulating department. 


Twin Mutual Notes 


Victor A. Heath of Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, a director of the Rockland 
National Bank of Boston, has been 
elected a director of the Twin Mutual 
Insurance Companies. 


Sys 


A. Shirley Ladd, Vice President 
and Secretary of the Twin Mutuals, 
an active member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, has 
recently been presented with the long- 
service medal of that distinguished 
organization. 


Slipping 


Doctor: “Your father seems hale and 
hearty at the age of 104.” 


Mountaineer: “Yep, but pap’s slippin’ 
terrible. T’other day I heard him say 


he reckoned he’d better take up the game 
of golf.” 
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a . oS ES CRE Oe ERD eae $ 130,348,387.53 

District of Columbia Health and accident...... 20, 198,461.70 

Annual Report Fraternal 1,962,731.15 
Fire 


463,532,836.47 





NSURANCE matters are shown Marine ................. 2,104,022,233.00 
to be flourishing in the District es Pa eg 
of Columbia by Honorable T. M. Potal .....-......++. $2,720,064,649.85 


Considering insurance from the stand- 
point of volume, it is easily discernible that 
a greater valuation is placed upon prop- 
erty than upon human life by the pur- 
chasers of insurance in the District. 


Jaldwin, who has recently issued 
from his office the twenty-eighth an- 
nual report of the department. 

Forty-four companies were given 
initial licenses during the year, in- 
cluding six mutuals. 

Excerpts from various sections of 
the report follow : 


INSURANCE PREMIUMS 
IN THE DISTRICT 

Below is a comparative statement of the 
fire insurance premiums collected and the 
losses paid in the District by the various 
companies transacting that class of busi- 
ness for the years 1919 to 1929, both in- 
clusive. During the year 1929 there was a 
decrease in premiums over the previous 


FIRE AND LossEs 


LicENSE FEES AND TAXES 
There were collected through the de- 
partment during 1929 the following fees 
and taxes: 





610 company and association year of $189,655.71, with an increase in 
- licenses Rs a eee ——o the losses paid of $438,657.55. 
vol principal agents licenses.. 17,679. Premiums Rec’d Losses Paid Percentage 
3,501 ordinary solicitors’ licenses 14,920.16 1919..... $ 1,553,605.85 $ 561,784.62 
1,218 industrial solicitors’ li- rhe tetas Petry ie page 22-4/5 
setts ee bie 644,984.74  §89,198,18 35-4/5 
CONSES ose ee eee eee ee eees 2,053.92 922 1177 1,996,996.79 1,099,187.28 $5 
_69 brokers’ licenses .......... 3,016.73 1923 ...... 2,442,344.58 819,799.52 33% 
755 assignment of licenses..... 188.75 coo tees oe ba nies 
Oe f ¢ GI cece 54/,050. 6 ~~ 
Me AEE SONS Boo sa icie o:4,40-o ve 400.00 ie 2. 2,771,390.32 900,757,21  32-2/5 
_ | re 2,591,868.30 752,533.44  29-3/10 
$49,721.93 ee 2,689,652.50 620,935.28 23-1710 
ee Oe ivcks 2,499,996.79 1,059,592.83 42-225 
axes msur- Grand a 
ance companies. .$241,293.27 Total. ....$24,807,141.67 $8,547,459.20 34-2/5 


Taxes for fire and 
marine companies 
Taxes for casualty 
insurance comp’n’s 5. 


Evidently the District is still considered 
by fire insurance concerns as a very fertile 
field for business when you take into con- 
sideration the fact that according to the 
last report of the Insurance Department of 


47 694.27 


Ww 


759.5 


un 


jt i ee 342,747.09 the State of New York, there were oper- 
ating in that state 275 stock and 74 mutual 

Geond total... $392,469.02 fire insurance companies, or a total of 349; 
Total ficense fees. and taxes while in the District at the present time we 
Ree WE 348,217.31 have 209 stock and 42 mutual fire insur- 


ance companies, or a total of 251. 
Net increase of 1929 over 
RE ee eee $ 44,251.71 
EXPENDITURES CHARGEABLE TO THE of 
DEPARTMENT IN 1929 

The operating expenses of the depart- 
ment were as follows: 
Salaries of employees.......... $19,800.53 
Contingent expenses 2,371.88 


Fire INSURANCE BY STATES 

In one of the leading insurance journals 

the country there recently appeared 
some very interesting statistics relative to 
fire insurance in the United States, covering 
a period of 29 years (1900 to 1928 in- 
clusive). It was brought out that during 
that period the premiums received in the 
United States amounted to $11,258,119,391 ; 
losses paid of $5,839,348,771; average rate 
of premiums, $1.03 per $100, with a loss 
ratio equivalent to 51.5% of the aggregate 
premium volume. For the District of Co- 
lumbia the premiums received during the 
29 years in question amounted to $34,424,- 
929; losses paid of $11,205,416; average 
rate of premiums, $0.63 per $100, and loss 
ratio of 32.5% of the premiums collected 
here, after paying all losses. 


EE eT $22,172.41 


INSURANCE PREMIUMS AND LOSSES FOR THE 
DIsTRICT 


Total 


The total collections of premiums and 
the losses paid by all insurance concerns 
transacting business in the District for the 
year 1929, as compiled from the annual 
financial statements furnished this depart- 
ment were as follows: 





Premiums Losses Paid " 

Stock and mutual life companies and association......... 22,210,435.21 - $ 5,302,918.37 
PURER, 22 rere ane a nuit eth coal tin diesels “een a tao AOI 680,433.60 435,348.46 
EMCESEVEA) ANG GSEESEMIENE TILC: occ occ cise escieceedecesaceas 1,934,999.84 726,786.52 
RI a rl tna e Areas Steve: 36 RES aC ee PTO 2,499,996.79 1,059,592.83 
IR nee Ls Lee RR Oe hictorarr Pace aia Cea aT Tee 995,701.20 252,031.36 
WEN oa aha Sacsig: « vivo arora a eos neceiein sss Rema emu Se ee 5,884,794.36 2,363,993.51 
eee RCT ose o 2a. o veo create pen Were inh ars 20,178.82 14,771.96 
ee RE ois oa Se need score eee Sw See $34,226,539.82 $10,155,443.01 


INSURANCE WRITTEN From the above you will see that the 


The amount of insurance written in the 
District during 1929, exclusive of casualty 
and reciprocal was $2,720,064,649.85, made 
up as follows: 


District vields handsome returns to the fire 
insurance companies on the premiums col- 


lected here, after paying all losses. 
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Employees Are 
Counseled to Create 


Charity Funds 


N the Millers National publica- 

tion, “Office and Field” for Oc- 
tober, appears an editorial, a portion 
of which is quoted below, which em- 
bodies a suggestion well worthy of 
adopting by the personnel of all busi- 
ness organizations. President M. A. 


Reynolds of the Millers National 

says: 

6¢pN our ‘Hard Times’ editorial of a 
month ago, which had warm ap- 


proval and favorable comment, we stressed 
the fortunate conditions which the fire in- 
surance employee is enjoying in these 
dread days of unemployment and all the 
suffering that they entail. 


“It may be well for us, who are fortu- 
nately safe from such a condition now, but 
who under other circumstances might be 
similarly situated, to pause one moment 
and put ourselves in their place. If it 
doesn’t cause our heart beats to slow up, 
and a misty feeling in the eye, we are 
emotionally immune, and the question Cain 
put to God when interrogated about the 
whereabouts of Abel, ‘Am I my brother's 
keeper ?’ need never give us any concern. 


“Now, to see if there is to be any milk 
in this cocoanut we have this suggestion to 
make. We feel that among our scores of 
workers there must be some of us, who 
from personal knowledge or through ac- 
quaintances may know of worthy cases 
who must have help or endure extreme 
privation or do something desperate to tide 
them over the crisis that confronts them. 
If there are none such known to us, the 
Chicago United Charities, Chicago Com- 
mons or any of our benevolent institutions 
can furnish scores of them on application, 
for they are numerous. 


“Let us now, or certainly before the win- 
ter sets in, create what may be called, for 


lack of a better name, ‘The Millers Na- 
tional Emergency Benevolent Fund,’ to 
which every one of us shall contribute 


montlily from fifty cents up to as many 
dollars as our salaries may warrant, which 
should amount to considerably more than 
$100.00 a month, to be used to take care 
of as many worthy cases as it will provide 
for until they again become self-sustaining. 

“Instead of easing our consciences by 
trifling gifts to the panhandler and thrift- 
less tramp at the back door, by hit and 
miss giving liable to do as much harm as 
good, let us concentrate, and bestow our 
favors where they will count most effec- 
tively and where we can keep in touch and 
see and feel that we are rendering a worthy 
and appreciated service. 


“It is up to you. We have our personal 
work cut out and ask no help. Collec- 
tively let us get behind as many cases as 
we can, and help to see them through to 
better days, as a fitting recognition of the 
exceptionally fortunate positions we enjoy.” 


Alibi Ike 
Old Lady: “If you really want work 
—Farmer Gray wants a right-hand man.” 
Wanderer: “Jus’ my luck, lidy—I’m 
left-’anded!”—Passing Show. 
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A School for Insurance Journalists 
and Suggesting A First Lesson 


‘6 I who knows not,” said the philosopher, “and 
knows that he knows not, is simple ; teach him. 
He who knows and knows not that he knows, is 
blind ; lead him. He who knows not and knows not that 
he knows not, is a fool; shun him. He who knows and 
knows that he knows, is wise; follow him.” 

In the light of the above, allow us to examine a few 
sentences from an editorial in The Insurance Field, 
which runs thus: 

“Suppose the mutuals should charge stock rates, create 
surpluses and in the end declare dividends to policyholders 
and have agents and get out in the open and fight for busi- 
ness? What would happen? Big companies in each State, 
escaping premium taxes, paying no dividends except to 
policyholders? Well, it might work out. The mutual organi- 
zation is the ark of the covenant to free people—for religion, 
politics, labor trades, insurance and all the rest. 

‘But where is the Moses who will lead for forty years 
through the desert to make mutual fire insurance succeed ? 

“In this connection it is well to quote a very sane and apt 
remark from the ‘Insurance Advocate’ of New York. State 
insurance commissioners ‘would be better occupied with the 
regulation of the business details of mutual companies (than 
of stock companies) because the insurance public become 
partners when the mutual form is taken.’ Home run!” 

Doubtless the /nsurance Field would put itself in the 
class of those who know that they know, but, after read- 
ing the above, we are of the opinion that the writers for 
the publication should be put through a course of school- 
ing to teach them ,if indeed they are teachable, what 
mutual insurance really is. 

ELL now, if these gentlemen will just take off their 

high hats for a few moments and settle down to 

serious facts, they can learn something to their ad- 
vantage. 


Mutual insurance, dear Fellow Journalists, is not in a 
state of chaos at all. The mutuals need no Moses to lead 
them to the promised land, which, at a rapid rate, they 
are already claiming for their own. You are suffering 
from the common delusion which comes from close con- 
finement instock company atmosphere. You probably have 
been effectively guarded from looking out of any win- 
dows opening onto the luxuriant mutual countryside, 
which is about to be made more luxuriant by a drive for 
certain classes of business in various territories through- 
out the country. All you have been allowed to see is a 
specimen of what is purported to be a mutual,—dried, 
stuffed, decked out with horns and exhibited in a glass 


case as a horrible example of a bogie. Now wonder the 
mere sound of the word “mutual” gives you the hebe- 
gebies. 

But, calm yourselves. No assessment is going to get 
you the moment you step out of the stock company office. 
Mutual policyholders have lived happily, died comfort- 
ably and their sons and grandsons and great grandsons 
and great-great grandsons have succeeded them as mu- 
tual policyholders, all enjoying existence without assess- 
ments ever clouding their skies. 

It is true that there are mutuals which are run on the 
strictly assessment plan. These are, ordinarily, farm or 
other local companies, which statistics will show have a 
long and honorable record. They pay millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars in losses each year to the satisfaction of 
everybody concerned. If you can't believe it, just look 
up the figures in your own library and be convinced. 
These mutuals are quickly proved more consistently suc- 
cessful in their particular field than stock companies of 
any size in the same field and their policyholders are 
constantly renewing their coverage in them. And, too, 
if a mutual has had a bad experience somewhere, the cir- 
cumstance can be more than matched by a stock com- 
pany dereliction somewhere else. So let’s not say any 
more that mutual companies are dangerous; or, if you 
do, why not be frankly honest and add that the stock 
companies are from two to four times more dangerous ? 
The comparison may easily be established by a reliable 
actuary. The fact is that neither stock nor mutual com- 
panies are dangerous. Every business has a certain 
amount of risk connected with it, but insurance is so well 
safe-guarded that the risk is negligible. 

DOa 

fea. it must be remembered that a huge segment 
of mutual insurance business is done by companies 
which, while they have an assessment clause in their pol- 
icies, have never levied an assessment and probably will 
not do so to the end of time. The truth is that these com- 
panies have been, and are, so sound financially, and so 
well managed, that assessments are only possible if some 
unprecendented holocaust should wipe out a vast area 
simultaneously in several sections of the country. In such 
a case the stock companies would likewise suffer, and 
either shamefully reduce the amounts paid on legitimate 
claims, or fail to pay many claims altogether, as they did 
after the San Francisco fire, or boost their rates to recoup 
their losses. Thus, being a stock company policyholder 
puts one in no better position if a great catastrophe 
comes, for, point by point, and dollar for dollar of sur- 
plus to liabilities, the mutuals more than keep pace with 
the stock companies. How seldom, if ever, it is that you 
hear of a stockholder in an insurance company rushing 
out to pay losses from his individual pocket if the com- 
pany is in trouble. Such miracles are few indeed. His 
concern is rather for the safety of his original invest- 
ment. But if a mutual should happen to be hard hit, a 
small contribution by way of an assessment would be no 
hardship to any, and a satisfaction to all. Thus, the 
assessment idea is the only form of insurance which 

could stand up against all contingencies. 

sO 
OWEVER, such an assessment in contingent liabil- 
ity companies is almost unheard of, and is much 
rarer than the rate boosts which are the recourse of 
stock insurance. Likewise, our Fellow Journalists should 
get this added fact clear in their minds—that there are 
many flourishing mutual companies which do operate on 
the agency plan; do issue non-assessable policies; do 
charge bureau rates initially; and do pay taxes on 
premium income, although there seems to be no good 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Life-Lights Against A Business Background 


E are not sure who said it first, 

and it does not really matter 

much. He was a rough and 
ready psychologist, whose manner of 
expressing a real truth would prob- 
ably be laughed to scorn by the scien- 
tific gentlemen who take us apart 
and try to show us how the wheels 
go round in our mental and emotional 
machinery. 

Today the psychologists have us 
doubting whether or not we really 
think at all, and the physicists have 
thrown grave doubt upon the exist- 
ence of things. Nevertheless, for all 
practical purposes—and we are writ- 
ing for practical people—there are 
thoughts and there are things, and 
the two have a very intimate connec- 
tion. 





Perhaps if we were reshaping the 
phrase we would put it something like 
this—“Thoughts create things.” And 
we could with justification put it ob- 
versely — “Thoughts may destroy 
things.” 

— 


> 


F me 
Us a 


N the light of a recent holiday it 

may be said that it was a thought 
in the mind of Columbus that put 
America on the map of the world. 
He held to that thought in spite of 
the fact that the intellectual authori- 
ties of his day ridiculed it. He bor- 
rowed enough money on the strength 
of it to outfit an expedition for a 
long and venturesome ocean voyage. 
He developed enough courage from 
the inspiration of it to keep a doubt- 
ing, discontented and mutinous crew 
on the job until the thought took 
form as a dim line on the horizon 
and grew to the dimensions of a 
continent. 

One of the very obvious deduc- 
tions from the experience of Colum- 
bus is that positive thoughts are 
stronger than negative thoughts. .\ 
positive thought in the mind of one 
man overcame all the negative think- 
ing of sceptical Europe. 

There is creative energy in posi- 
tive thinking; there is destructive 
energy in negative thinking. But 
the former can overcome the latter, 
if it be soundly based. 

The thought of Columbus was not 
mere wishful thinking. It was think- 
ing based on careful study of certain 
facts, and pursued along the line of 
reasoning. It was thinking warmed 
xy imagination until its glow became 
hot for action and carried the day in 
the face of cold unbelief. 


Thoughts Are Things 
By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


Thought derives energy from will, 
and will acts with greatest strength 
and freedom when it is expressed in 
positive thought. The will behind 
negative thought is mainly obstruc- 
tive or retarding. It builds barriers, 
or hangs on to the coat-tails and pulls 
back. It inhibits—that is paralyzes 
—the capacity for constructive ef- 
fort. 


NE of the major troubles with 

the business situation today is 
that there has been too much nega- 
tive thinking. Get a group of busi- 
ness men together and almost inevit- 
ably they will begin to talk about the 
latest slump in the stock market, the 
deadness of real estate, the falling 
off in building operations, the slack- 
ening of trade. 

That is the sort of thinking which 
destroys things. It is thinking which 
puts obstacles in the way, or binds the 
limbs of the will with cords of doubt. 
It is not well-founded thinking, be- 
cause it is not founded deeply enough. 
It is stimulated by surface appear- 
ances, rather than by underlying 
realities. 

We have no intention of writing 
an optimistic bed-time story for dis- 
couraged business. Too much of 
that sort of stuff has been written 
and spoken already. Assurances that 
everything will be well in six weeks 
or three months or by the first of the 
year—they are well meant, but they 
are the product of mere wishful 
thinking rather than of fact-founded 
and reasoned thought. They may 
stimulate hope, but they do not 
prompt action. What we need is the 
thought that leads to venturesome 
and constructive action. Merely sit- 
ting around watching to see whether 
the prophets of better times will be 
vindicated or discredited will not get 
us anywhere. 


Columbus had to fight for his 
thought. He had to dare for his 
thought. He had to take big risks 


in order to realize its creative power. 
He ventured on faith that facts were 
back of his thinking. There are 
abundant facts to back positive, crea- 
tive thought about the future of busi- 
ness in the United States—facts more 
clearly defined, less open to dispute 
and ridicule than those upon which 
Columbus based his exploit. The 
truth is nobody disputes the facts 





which are the guarantee of American 
prosperity. As soon as we begin to 
think from the facts instead of from 
our fears we will find ourselves push- 
ing through the Sargasso Sea of 
weedy doubts into the open waters. 


So>c> 


OMEBODY will say, “You are 

overlooking the fact that this is 
a world-wide condition which is 
troubling us. It is not a situation 
under our control.” No, the fact has 
not been overlooked. It is frankly 
admitted. It was clearly in mind 
when we began to write. It adds to 
the difficulties. We are not denying 
the difficulties or even trying to mini- 
mize them. Our contention is that 
positive, constructive thinking, ener- 
gized by will and with the courage to 
build on the deeper facts can over- 
come all the difficulties. 


This is a _ world-neighborhood. 
What a depressed world needs is 


leadership. America can give it, if 
the American business man — the 
merchant, the manufacturer — will 


give it in his own community. 


Suppose instead of chiming in with 
the anvil chorus, and adding your 
own note of color and doubt, you say 
something like this: 


SS 


667 concede all the worst you have to 

tell; but I set against it the un- 
deniable truth that this country is as 
rich’ as it ever was, as potentially 
prosperous as it ever was; that it has 
more money and more energy to the 
human unit than any other country 
in the world, and natural resources 
far exceeding those of any land. The 
biggest obstacle in our way is our 
fear, and we feed it by talking the 
way you fellows are talking. The 
biggest help is constructive thought, 
energized by will, pushing down 
through the fears to the bed-rock 
facts and building up again.” 


Suppose we go to work in faith 
based on the facts, backing, adven- 
turously, if you like, but with clear 
plan and purpose, our confidence in 
America’s possibilities, and so give 
this neighborhood world the leader- 
ship it needs. We will encounter dis- 
couragements, we may have to make 
sacrifices, but we will pull ourselves 
out of the dumps, and the world will 
follow us. 





Court Decisions 
(Continued from Page 13) 


to take another employee to a certain des- 
tination and after doing so puts his car in 
his garage because, the weather being very 
cold, he did not want it to stand outside 
while he went on another mission for his 
employer, /ield that his death from carbon 
monoxide gas after placing his car in the 
garage occurs in the course of his employ- 
ment. Pressed Steel Car Co. v. Industrial 
Commission et al. Supreme Ct. Ill. De- 
cided June 20, 1930. Requisition No. 20974. 


Course oF EMPLOYMENT. AWARD TO 
State. (IpAHO). One Stewart, a tractor 
man employed by defendant, undertook to 
drive a tractor up a steep incline to a 
point where fellow workmen were clear- 
ing out stumps and stones on the mountain 
side for the location of an air compressor. 
In attempting the incline, the tractor 
turned over, crushing Stewart, who died a 
few moments thereafter. The Board found 
that the deceased’s death was due to the 
overturning of the tractor, and further 
found that at the time he attempted to 
drive it upgrade “it was not possible for it 
to remain upright while climbing the 
grade, and he should have known this fact, 
and the attempt to drive the tractor up the 
grade was reckless, but he made the at- 
tempt in an endeavor to further the in- 
terests of his employer gnd in an excess of 
zeal in trying to do something to further 
and hasten the work which the crew of 
which he was a member were engaged in.” 
The Board entered its order that the re- 
spondent should pay the expense of bury- 
ing his body, and pay into the State Treas- 
ury the sum of $1000. The District Court 
reversed the Board in toto. Held that 
Stewart's efforts were directed to but one 
objective, that of contributing some meas- 
ure of service to his employer’s business. 
Conceding that he exercised defective even 
reckless judgment, that could not deprive 
his endeavor of its primary purpose. 
Further, Chap. 217, Laws of 1921, p. 475, 
declares in part: “In case there are no de- 
pendents of the deceased employee, the em- 
ployer shall pay into the State Treasury 
to be deposited in the Industrial Adminis- 
tration Fund the sum of $1000." Recog- 
nizing the non-existence of dependents to 
be an indispensable prerequisite to such an 
award, the State specifically pleaded there 
were none. The record contains an un- 
sworn statement that deceased had sepa- 
rated from his wife, nothing more. The 
right of the State to an award does not 
depend upon possibilities but certainties. 
It had to show there were no dependents ; 
it failed to do so. Judgment reversed in 
the particular that denies the award for 
burial expenses; in all other respects it is 
affirmed. Matter of Stewart. Supreme 
Ct. Idaho. Decided July 9, 1930. Requi- 
sition No. 21113. 


Course oF EMPLOYMENT. CONTROL OF 
AUTOMOBILE. INDEPENDENT CONTRACTOR. 
(Mass.) Claimant was employed by Wil- 
son and Company as a salesman selling 
machinery to oil industry filling stations. 
By the terms of his employment he was 
required to have and to use a car in the 
business which he was to do and was to 
receive .a salary and commission. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1928, he met his wife and in 
her company drove his car toward Boston 
in anticipation of attending there a sales 
meeting of his employer. His car col- 
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lided with a truck; as a result his arm was 
broken and he otherwise received bruises, 
cuts and lacerations. Other than that the 
claimant was required to “use his own car” 
while engaged in his employment within 
the territory allotted to him, there is noth- 
ing in the record to warrant an inference 
that the claimant, while actively engaged 
in his employment, was not master over 
the operation of his car, or that any right, 
by the terms of his employment, was 
granted to the employer to restrict the 
claimant in the control of his own car. 
Held that Schofield as matter of law was 
an independent contractor as respects the 
operation and control of his own car, and 
as such was not entitled to compensation 
for injuries received as a consequence of 
such operation. Matter of Schofield. Su- 
preme Jud. Ct. Mass. Decided July 2, 
1930. Requisition No. 20962. 


Inyury To Minor Due TO NEGLIGENCE 
oF FATHER. COMPENSATION. RIGHT TO 
Sur. (N.H.) Case for negligence. Up- 
on the introduction of certain evidence, 
supplemented by offers of proof, the court 
granted the defendant’s motion for a non- 
suit, upon the ground that “a minor child 
cannot sue his parent for tort,” and the 
plaintiff excepted. The plaintiff is the de- 
fendant’s son. The defendant is a con- 
tractor and builder; and the plaintiff was 
injured through the collapse of a staging, 
while working for the defendant and under 
circumstances showing a master’s liability 
for injury to a servant. The plaintiff was 
then sixteen years old. He lived at home 
and attended high school. He and his 
father agreed that he should work for the 
defendant during the summer vacation at 
the same wage paid other workmen, less 
a deduction of the worth of his board at 
home. The defendant carried employer’s 
liability insurance. The insurer’s agent 
knew that the plaintiff was the defendant's 
minor son, and that the premiums received 
were computed in part upon the son’s 
wages. There were similar arrangements, 
both as to employment and insurance, in 
the previous summer. Other facts appear 
in the opinion. Held that such immunity 
as the parent may have from suit by the 
minor child for personal tort, arises from 
a disability to sue, and not from lack of 
violated duty. This disability is not ab- 
solute. It is imposed for the protection 
of family control and harmony, and exists 
only where a suit or the prospect of a suit, 
might disturb the family relations. Stated 
from the viewpoint of the parent, it is a 
privilege, but only a qualified one. It is 
not an answer to a suit for an intentional 
injury, maliciously inflicted. It does not 
apply to an emancipated child, or to a case 
where liability in fact has been transferred 
to a third party. Whether the rule of 
liability should be broader than this, and 
include all cases of active intervention, is 
a question upon which no conclusion is in- 
tended to be stated. The employment of 
the son was entered upon and continued 
under circumstances from which it could 
be found that the father intended to take 
on a full master’s responsibility, and to 
release his parental control so far as neces- 
sary to attain that end. And it must be 
found that this suit has no tendency to 
disturb the family relations. Proof of 
either situation would remove the only 
substantial objection to the maintenance of 
the action. Plaintiff’s exception sustained. 
Dunlap v. Dunlap. Supreme Ct. N. H. 





Decided June 3, 1930. Requisition No. 


19642. 
Fire 
Fire. APPLICATION. DELIveRY OF POL- 
Icy. (ArkK.) The application for fire in- 


surance taken by an agent who had only 
authority to solicit applications, forward 
same to the company and deliver same to 
the applicant when issued, collecting the 
premium therefor, contained the proviso 
that “this application shall not be con- 
strued as a contract of insurance against 
the company until the same has been ap- 
proved by its officers, which approval shall 
be evidenced by the issuance and delivery 
of its policy,” and the form of receipt fur- 
nished by the company to its agent to be 
issued and delivered by him to the ap- 
plicant at the time of taking the applica- 
tion contained the direction to the appli- 
cant to notify the manager of.the com- 
pany, giving his address, if the policy was 
not received in ten days, which applica- 
tion was forwarded to the company with 
the premium, but no policy was issued, and 
four months thereafter the property was 
destroyed by fire. No inquiry was ever 
made by the insured’s directors about the 
issuance of a policy. Held that the insur- 
ance company was not liable, in an action to 
recover the insurance, but was liable for 
the return of the amount collected for the 
premium. American Insurance Company 
v. School Dist. No. 23. Supreme Ct. Ark. 
Decided July 14, 1930. Requisition No. 


23550. 
Fire. CONDITIONAL SALES. INTEREST OF 
VeNnpor. (Cattr.) In this action on a 


policy of fire insurance issued on a motor 
truck, where the truck was sold by one 
plaintiff under a conditional sales contract 
and resold under another conditional sales 
contract to plaintiff purchaser, who ap- 
plied for and received the policy of insur- 
ance involved, and the conditional sales 
contract under which plaintiff purchaser 
bought the truck provided that the interest 
of the vendor should be covered by insur- 
ance, and the second conditional sales con- 
tract, which was assigned to plaintiff ven- 
dor, contained the same provision, and the 
policy of insurance stated that any loss 
was to be paid to plaintiff vendor or plain- 
tiff purchaser as their respective interests 
might appear, held, among other things, 
that it was immaterial whether or not 
plaintiff vendor knew that the policy of 
insurance involved was being taken out at 
the time it was applied for. Kleiber Motor 
Truck Co. & ano. v. International Indem- 
nity Co. Dist. Ct. of Appeals. 4th App. 
Dist. Calif. Decided June 27, 1930. Req- 
uisition No. 21274. 


Pro-RATING RECOVERY OF MORTGAGEE’S 
Pottcy. (PENN.) This is an action to re- 
cover on a policy of fire insurance. The 
plaintiff is the owner of a mortgage on the 
real estate on which the insured buildings 
were erected. This policy provided that 
the insurance should not be invalidated by 
any act or neglect of the mortgagor or 
owner. Without the knowledge, consent or 
approval of the plaintiff, the mortgagor 
procured additional insurance on said 
building subsequent to the insurance of 
the policy of the defendant company. The 
policy in suit contains the following 


clause: “This company shall not be liable 
for a greater proportion of any loss or 
damage than the amount hereby insured 
shall bear to the whole insurance covering 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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View of an Experimental Fire Set for the Purpose of Studying Methods of Prevention 


Fires That “Hurt” 


Excerpts From A Recent Address Delivered Before the National Fire 
Waste Council In Washington, D. C. 


NE of our adjusters visited a 
QO knitting mill in the Middle 

West following a rather bad 
fire in the dye house. The thing 
which interested the manager most 
was not how much insurance money 
he would collect nor how soon he 
would get it, but reaching into his 
desk he drew forth a pile of papers 
and said, “This is what hurts, 
thousands of dollars worth of orders 
from our very best customers that 
cannot be filled.” Those orders had 
been won by extensive advertising 
and intensive salesmanship, and yet 
the goods were to be supplied by a 
competitor because of the fire in the 
dye house. 

Another fire which hurt for the 
same reason occurred in a large tire 
factory in Akron. The plant had a 
large order to be delivered at a cer- 
tain time and was running day and 
night with three shifts of men. A 
short circuit in an oil-filled trans- 
former in the basement of the power 
house started a fire which travelled 
along the combustible insulation of 
the large cables and was drawn up 
through holes in the floor into the 
windings of a turbo-generator. This 
caused a complete shut-down of the 


By C. W. MOWRY 


Manager, Inspection Department, Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Boston, Mass. 


plant for about a week. The fire 
damage, amounting to about $50,000, 
was covered by insurance, but the in- 
direct loss because the tires could not 
be delivered on time amounted to 
several hundred thousand dollars, 
and was not covered by insurance. 
Neither was the loss of prestige when 
the tires were supplied by a competi- 
tor. It was a fire that “hurt.” 


3elieving that you might be inter- 
ested in what is being done in a prac- 
tical way to prevent fires, such as 
these which cause serious interrup- 
tion of business, I have selected some 
typical examples to illustrate the man- 
ner in which unusual fires are in- 
vestigated and how specific safe- 
guards are recommended. 
QS 
NE day the superintendent of a 
New Bedford Cotton Mill called 
us on the telephone because he feared 
that an enemy was setting fires in his 
mill. Two fires had occurred within 
two weeks in piles of newly-opened 
cotton and without any apparent 
cause. Upon investigation at the 


mill, tufts of stained cotton were 
found in the piles, and were brought 
to our Laboratories for test. 


In the spontaneous ignition appar- 
atus, the stained cotton began to heat, 
and in about four hours it burst into 
flame, The trouble was found due to 
the fact that the grease used in some 
of the machinery had been adulter- 
ated with horse fat to cheapen the 
product. The presence of this animal 
oil on waste stoek which had found 
its way into the clean cotton resulted 
in spontaneous ignition. As soon as 
a change to a safe grease was made, 
the fires ceased. Other mills using 
this same product were promptly no- 
tified, and therefore similar fires were 
undoubtedly prevented. 


A large rubber mill had repeated 
fires in the rubber spreader room. 
Ordinarily, rubber spreader fires are 
easily extinguished, but in this case, 
more than 100 fires had occurred in 
three years, causing troublesome in- 
terruptions of business. One of our 
engineers, by means of an electro- 
scope, found that static sparks on the 
spreader machine were igniting the 
gasoline vapors in the rubber com- 
pound, and that the fires were occur- 
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ring with greatest frequency during 
the dry winter weather. 

Petcocks were provided in the 
steam lines and small jets of vapor 
were allowed to escape into the room, 
whenever the relative humidity fell 
below 40%. This practice was fol- 
lowed and the fires ceased. 

Although these two examples in- 
volve rather simple investigations, 
they illustrate how the property 
owner himself may be unable to un- 
derstand and remedy repeated trou- 
blesome fires. 

One type of industrial process that 
involves serious fire hazards to life 
and property is the grinding, pulver- 
izing, and screening of such materials 


as coal, hard rubber, and’ cork. The 
grinders, fans, transport-pipes, col- 


lectors, and bins are ordinarily filled 
with explosive dust suspended in air. 
-xplosions frequently occur when the 
dust is ignited by a spark struck by 
foreign material in the stock. The 
Department of Agriculture and the 
lactory Mutual Laboratories have 
made numerous investigations of this 
hazard and have prevailed upon many 
industries to use inert flue gas from 
the boiler plant instead of air for con- 
veying these explosive dusts through 
the grinding processes. At three 
plants where explosions were fre- 
quent, no explosions have occurred in 
hard rubber grinding processes for 
two, four and six years respectively, 
since using flue o. 


> 


A‘ another ctl four explosions 
followed by fire occurred with- 
in four years in the same cork pul- 
verizing mill until flue gas was used. 
()ne large automobile plant now uses 
flue gas in the coal pulverizing system 
in the boiler plant, and finds that the 
hot gas aids in grinding and pulveriz- 
ing the coal as well as in preventing 
explosions. Flue gas is being used in 
some of the large tankers to maintain 
an inert atmosphere above the oil 
level in the cargo space. 

Recently, inert gas obtained from 
the exhaust of gasoline engines has 
heen used to transport inflammable 
liquids. At an artificial silk plant, 
which I recently visited and where 
carbon bisulphide is used in large 
quantities, the exhaust gases from 
gasoline engines are being employed 
to unload the tank cars and then to 
deliver the carbon bisulphide from 
the storage tanks to the various pro- 
cesses throughout the plant. 

While on this subject of inert gas, 
you may be interested to know that 
the organization which I represent 
has recently conducted a great many 
experiments to learn to what extent 
steam can be used as an inert gas. 
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We found that to avoid rapid con- 
densation of the steam, it was réally 
practicable only under certain condi- 
tions, such as in dryers, where the 
operating temperature of the en- 
closure was about 200°, or when 
steam was admitted in sufficient vol- 
ume to quickly raise the enclosure up 
to that temperature. 


We recently made tests in vertical 
dryers about 4x6 in cross section and 
30 ft. high. Steam was supplied 
from the 4-inch main used for heat- 
ing the ovens. Sixteen 1'%-inch 
steam outlets were located near the 
bottom of the oven and _ pointed 
downward to neutralize the tremen- 
dous up-draft provided by the nat- 
ural ventilation, as the oven had large 
openings both at the top and bottom. 
Two safety lamps were hung in these 
dryers for the test and the steam was 
admitted in gradually increasing 
quantity until first the upper safety 
lamp and then the one at the very 
bottom of the oven was extinguished. 


We had learned in previous tests 
that steam had to be provided at the 
rate of 8 lbs. of steam per minute, 
(or about 16 boiler horsepower) for 
every 100 cu. ft. of oven volume, but 
in this case, because of the strong 
upward draft, it was necessary to in- 
troduce 10 lbs. for every 100 cu. ft. 
before the fire could be successfully 
handled. Our tests also indicated that 
even when the atmosphere of steam 
was continued for long -periods of 
time, some combustible materials 
having bulky carbon residue would 
re-ignite upon exposure to the air. 


l‘or four or five years we have been 
working on the effect of hinged win- 
dows to relieve the force of a dust 
or vapor explosion which may occur 
in spite of other preventive measures. 
Hundreds of tests, made under prac- 
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tical conditions, have shown that ex- 
plosion pressures would be relieved 
harmlessly to the outside atmosphere 
by providing a vent area of 1 sq. ft. 
of hinged window area for every 50 
cu. ft. of building volume for dust 
explosions, and 1 sq. ft. for about 
every 10 cu. ft. of volume for ex- 
plosions of hazardous vapors, such 
as acetone and gasoline. One large 
industrial plant utilizing a great deal 
of Bakelite dust has equipped the en- 
tire side of a large manufacturing 
building with hinged windows of this 
type. 
DOa> 

7ET another type of fire that par- 
Y ticularly hurts an industry is one 
in the heart of the plant—the power 
station. Even a small fire in a large 
electric generator may be of serious 
consequence. Not long ago, a short 
circuit occurred in a 25,000 k. v. a. 
turbo-generator. The operator im- 
mediately shut off the steam, but the 
machine continued to run by mo- 
mentum for a half hour. The sta- 
tion men discharged 25 extinguishers 
into the machine, but the liquid could 
not reach the fire. After some delay, 
the upper part of the end casing was 
removed, and then the fire was ex- 
tinguished by hose streams in a few 
minutes. Damage to the motor and 
steel-work could have been largely 
prevented and the loss greatly re- 
duced, if perforated pipes had been 
permanently connected in through 
the casing so that water could have 
been turned on as soon as actual fire 
appeared. The sooner water is used, 
the smaller the damage. 


Carbon dioxide in permanent pipe 
systems is ideal when the generator 
system is enclosed, but perforated 
water pipes can almost always be 
used and are an added safeguard ob- 
tainable at slight expense. They will 
save many costly interruptions by 
fire. In some cases, where chemical 
extinguishers have been used on gen- 
erator fires the liquid has caused so 
much corrosion that it has been neces- 
sary to renew the laminations, which 
probably would not have been neces- 
sary if water had been used, for ex- 
perience has shown that water will 
evaporate without causing any cor- 
rosion, if the machine is promptly 
dried. 

Fires which hurt especially, are 
those which interrupt some key pro- 
cess, upon which an entire industry 
depends. One example of this is the 
explosion hazard of japan drying and 
baking ovens. Many disastrous ex- 


plosions have occurred due to open 
gas flames igniting japan vapors. One 
of the first steps taken to safeguard 
these ovens was to enclose the gas 
burners and completely cut them off 











from the drying chamber, but explo- 
sions continued to occur even in ovens 
thus safeguarded. The next step 
taken to protect these ovens was to 
replace the gas burners by electric re- 
sistance-heaters located in the sides 
of the oven. But explosions contin- 
ued to occur, due it was supposed to 
electric arcs igniting the explosive 
vapors. 

Tests made by the Factory Mutual 
Laboratories and others showed that 
gasoline, naphtha, turpentine substi- 
tutes and other solvents used in japan, 
would ignite at a black heat of only 
about 500°, whereas the electric re- 
sistance units were operated at from 
700° to 900 It was then evident 
that the way to safeguard these ovens 
was not by any particular method of 
heating, but rather by maintaining 
sufficient ventilation in the oven at 
all times keep the vapors too lean to 
explode. 

As an additional safeguard, an air- 
vane relay was mounted in the ex- 
haust pipe and so connected to the 
heating units that the oven could not 
be operated until a safe amount of 
ventilation was being maintained in 
the oven. An air vane of this type 
has already prevented two oven ex- 
plosions—one because a workman 
when cleaning an oven on Sunday 
had stuffed packing into the venti- 
lating outlet to prevent a draft. Upon 
attempting to start the oven on Mon- 
day morning, the relay prevented the 
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operation and led to the discovery 
of the obstructed ventilator. At an- 
other time, the vapor exhaust pipe 
was pointed horizontally in such a way 
that a strong wind blowing into it 
cut down the ventilation below the 
safe point, and the air vane relay 
stopped the oven before dangerous 
conditions were reached. 


To provide a quick and convenient 
method of detecting the amount of 
ventilation present in the atmosphere 
of an oven or room, flammable vapor 
indicators have been developed. In 
one instance, one of these instru- 
ments discovered such an excessive 
amount of ventilation in an oven, that 
the heat saved in the oven soon paid 
for the instrument. At first, the oven 
manufacturers opposed the installa- 
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tion of these new safeguards, but now 
they realize the benefit and are fur- 
nishing ovens properly equipped. 
OOD 

HE burning of wood refuse in- 

volves both a fire and life haz- 
ard. Ina boiler house in Indianapo- 
lis, three workmen were using long 
poles to dislodge clogged sawdust and 
shavings in a chute from a cyclone 
separator on the roof when a cloud 
of sawdust filled the room and be- 
came ignited from the boiler fire, 
showering the men with blazing saw- 
dust, burning one of them so badly 
that he died shortly afterward. 

An even more serious accident of 
the same kind occurred a short time 
previously in Milwaukee. Employees 
poking down the sawdust with a pole 


Destruction So Complete as this Carries with it the Further Misfortune of Continuing Months of Business Lost 
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produced a dust cloud which sud- 
denly ignited from the boiler fire, en- 
veloping the room with flame and kill- 
ing two firemen outright. Four who 
escaped died later from burns and 
fifteen others were severely injured. 
Other similar fires show the extreme 
hazard of feeding wood refuse to 
boilers. 

After a careful study of existing 
systems and previous experience, sev- 
eral wood waste burning systems 
have been developed—feeding the 
material through bins provided with 
screw conveyors at the bottom which 
deliver the waste into a feed pipe 
from which it is blown into the fire- 
box by a jet of steam, where it burns 
in suspension with little or no smoke 
and almost complete combustion. In 
one plant, where this method has re- 
cently been installed, not only has the 
fire hazard been eliminated, but the 
steam output has more than doubled, 
smoke has been eliminated, and the 
equipment has paid for itself in two 
and one-half years. 


A type of fire which sometimes 
hurts with a vengeance is one which 
destroys the raw stock upon which 
industry depends. For example, a 
paper mill can be protected by auto- 
matic sprinklers, but millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of logs stored in the yard 
during the summer months to insure 
continuous operation during the win- 
ter, cannot be protected by auto- 
matic sprinklers. The individual piles 
are frequently as large as 300 to 400 
ft. long, 200 ft. wide, and 60 to 80 ft. 
high. A single pile may contain 20,- 
000 cords of wood worth $300,000. 

During the summer when the sur- 
face of the log piles is dry, locomo- 
tive sparks are sometimes carried by 
the wind to the top of a pile and start 
a fire. You can readily appreciate 
what a difficult and hazardous under- 
taking it is for men to attempt to 
climb up over the logs with a line of 
hose. Unless water is applied at the 
very start, it is almost impossible to 
check a fire in one of these piles, and 
no ordinary hose stream can reach 
the top of the pile from the ground. 


The sparks and embers drop down 
into the pile. The air filters in 
through the spaces between the logs 
and maintains combustion in the very 
center, while the water from the hose 
streams is largely shed from the sur- 
face. This process goes on when 
once started, burrowing deeper and 
deeper until the entire pile is on fire. 
Later, on, the pile resembles a moun- 
tain of live coals, which it really is, 
and when the fire has reached that 
stage, it is impossible to extinguish 
it and the pile burns down to a fringe 
of charred logs. 
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Although automatic sprinklers can- 
not be utilized to protect this valuable 
log-pile storage, a highly effective 
protection is available, by means of 
monitor nozzles capable of concen- 
trating powerful streams on any part 
of a pile. The log storage is sub- 
divided into units of 10,000 to 20,000 
cords of 100-feet clear spaces be- 
tween them. The ends of some of 
the piles are provided with concrete 
barriers to define the clear spaces 
which should be maintained between 
the piles. Clean conditions prevail in 
the yard, and concrete houses are 
used for the motors driving the con- 
veyors, all with a view of reducing 
the fire hazard to a minimum. 

QOD 

HE monitor nozzles are spaced 

around the piles at intervals of 
about 150 to 200 feet and are inter- 
spersed with hydrants for supple- 
mentary protection. Some of the 
monitor nozzles are located at ground 
level and others on towers to reach 
over the sides of the pile which may 
be ‘corded up” ten to twenty feet be- 
cause of limited yard room. 


If the watchman patrolling such a 
log-yard should discover a fire, he can 
proceed instantly to one of these noz- 
zles without having to call for help. 
Without spending any time whatever 
to lay hose, he can direct one of these 
nozzles toward the fire, and by merely 
opening a valve can throw a power- 
ful stream on the fire, in a moment 
or two. And then leaving this stream 
playing on the blaze, he can go to an- 
other nozzle and apply a_ second 
stream, all within a very few mo- 
ments. Several incipient log-pile fires 
have already been extinguished in this 
manner with trivial loss. 

These various safeguards which 
we have been discussing are typical 
of what is being done by industry to 
avoid interruption of business by fire. 
Whereas the average fire loss in 
America is about twenty cents per 
hundred dollars at risk, the fire loss 
in industrial properties interested in 
fire prevention and safeguarded by 
private fire protective equipment is 
only about two cents per hundred 
dollars at risk, or one-tenth of the 
average. It is within the power of 
practically any business to secure vir- 
tually immunity against serious fire 
loss by observing common-sense safe- 
guards for ordinary fire hazards, 
by following recognized up-to-date 
standards of building construction, by 
installing automatic sprinklers backed 
up by good water supplies wherever 
necessary, and by consulting with fire 
prevention engineers in protecting 
special hazards. In this way they can 
avoid the fires that hurt. 





Cause of Dust Explosions 
Made Subject of Study 


By U. S. Government 


T the request of A. E. Staley, 

president of the Staley Starch 
Manufacturing Company, David J. 
Price, principal engineer in charge of 
the chemical engineering division of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, has 
been detailed to assist the company 
in the investigation of the explosion 
which recently occurred in the Staley 
starch plant at Decatur, Ill. The ex- 
plosion resulted in the loss of five 
lives and injuries to several other 
workmen. 

Department engineers considered 
the starch plant at Decatur to have 
been well equipped with dust-explo- 
sion prevention devices and well 
maintained and operated. It is an- 
ticipated that the investigation of the 
explosion will develop new facts re- 
garding dust-explosion prevention 
that will make a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge at present available 
on this important subject. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has been called upon to investigate 
five dust explosions since August 20. 
Besides the Decatur case there were 
explosions in a grain elevator in Bal- 
timore, resulting in the loss of five 
lives and extensive property damage ; 
in a feed-grinding plant in Kansas 
City, with three fatalities; and in a 
feed-grinding plant in Minneapolis, 
Minn., causing the death of two work- 
men. The fourth explosion occurred 
in a tobacco by-products plant at 
Richmond, Va. The department is 
conducting special research investiga- 
tions to develop methods of prevent- 
ing loss of life and property as the 
result of dust explosions in industrial 
plants. 


De Mortuis Nil Nisi Bonum 

“And how much would you say this 
colt was worth?” asked the railroad claim 
agent of the farmer. 

“Not a cent less than $500!” emphati- 
cally declared that sturdy son of the soil. 

‘Pedigreed stock, I suppose?” 

“Well, no,” the bereaved admitted re- 
luctantly. “But you could never judge 
a colt like that by its parents.” 

“No,” the attorney agreed dryly. 
“I’ve often noticed how crossing it with 
a locomotive will improve a breed!”— 
Santa Fe Magazine. 


Quo Vadis? 


Policeman (to motorist who nearly 
collided)—‘“Don’t you know that you 
should always give half of the road to 
a woman driver?” 


Motorist—“I always do, when I find 
out which half of the road she wants.”— 
Boston Transcript. 
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When a Bootlegger is Insured 


Interesting Legal Decision Dated in the Year 1815 Brings to Light 
a Similar Question Having to do uith Slave Traders 


UST what is the standing of the 
bootlegger, the bomber and the 
modern racketeer in the insur- 

ance world is a question on which a 
sidelight may be had in studying the 
old case of Nancy Lord vs. William 
Dall which came before the U. S. 
Supreme Court in 1815.* 

This was a piece of litigation in- 
volving the validity of an insurance 
contract taken out by a sister on the 
life of her brother, the latter being 
secretly in the business of smuggling 
slaves, and in the course of which 
occupation he met his death. 


Whether the facts in the case and 
the argument of the court have any 
possible bearing on property insur- 
ance as applied to the hoodlum of 


66 ASSUMPSIT on a policy of as- 
; surance, made for $5000, in 
favor of the plaintiff, upon the life of 
Jabez Lord, her brother, aged thirty- 
three years, bound on a voyage to 
South America, or any other place he 
might proceed to from Boston, com- 
mencing the risk on the 16th of De- 
cember, 1809, at noon, and to con- 
tinue until the 16th of July, 1810, at 
noon; for a premium of seven per 
cent. The defendant underwrote the 


sum of $500. 


“At the trial of the cause upon the 
general issue, at the last November 
term, before the Chief Justice, it was 
proved, that the said Jabez had died, 
on the coast of Africa, before the ex- 
piration of the time for which his 








The 
Business 
of Running 
Slave Ships 
Into 
American 
Harbors 
Under 
Cover of 
the Night 
Flourished 
in 1815 as 
Does Rum 
Running 


Now 


*Acknowledgment to Francis 
J. Hurley of the Kemper or- 
ganization for calling this 
case to our attention. 





1930 is a question, but the decision 
is, we believe, of enough interest in 
itself to warrant its publication en- 
tire. We submit the following also 
as an instance of a unique quality of 
dramatic interest rarely found in 
legal pronouncements. 








life was insured, and not from any 
of the causes excepted from the risk. 

“It was also proved that the said 
Jabez sailed from Boston, after the 
making of the policy, to Fayal, as su- 
percargo of a vessel called the Mount 
AEtna, at which place she was con- 


verted into a Portuguese vessel, called 
the Vincidero, still belonging to the 
former owners, but sailing with Por- 
tuguese papers, and under Portu- 
guese colors. From Fayal the vessel 
sailed to Madeira, and from thence to 
the coast of Africa, for the purpose 
of procuring slaves, with intention 
to carry them to South America; the 
said Jabez acting as supercargo, and 
having purchased some of the slaves 
himself. 
SSS 

66 HE objections made at the trial 

to the plaintiff’s recovery were, 

1. That she had no insurable in- 
terest in the life of the said Jabez. 
But, it being in evidence that she was 
a person of no property at the time, 
depending altogether upon the said 
Jabez for her support and education, 
and he having for several years paid 
her board, provided her with cloth- 
ing, and paid for her education; all 
which he continued to do at the time 
the policy was effected ; this objection 
was overruled, but reserved for the 
consideration of the whole Court. 

2. “That there was a concealment 
of the intention of the said Jabez to 
go to the coast of Africa. This was 
left to the jury, with directions, if 
they were satisfied that there had 
been such concealment, to find for 
the defendant. 


3. “The third objection was, that 
the policy was void, it being to secure 
the life of the said Jabez, while in the 
execution of an unlawful enterprise. 

“Tt was not made certain, whether 
the said Jabez originally designed to 
go to the coast of Africa, or whether 
that voyage was conceived after the 
vessel left Boston. The jury were 
instructed, that, if they believed that 
he had such intention originally, and 
knew that the vessel was so bound, 
there could be no doubt, from the 
evidence in the case, that such inten- 
tion and knowledge were concealed. 
The question, therefore, which the 
judge states to be reserved for the 
consideration of this objection, was, 
whether the actual going upon a voy- 
age for the purposes aforesaid, by 
the party whose life is insured, avoids 
the policy. 

“The said Jabez Lord gave his 
note for the premium ; and there was 
no evidence that the plaintiff knew 
where the said Jabez was bound. 
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66 WF the Court should be of opinion 

that the plaintiff had not an in- 
surable interest, or that the policy 
was void on account of the illegality 
of the voyage, the verdict returned 
for the plaintiff was to be set aside, 
and she was to become nonsuit ; oth- 
erwise, judgment was to be rendered 
on the verdict. 


Prescott and Hubbard argued for 
the plaintiff; and Livermore and IW. 
Sullivan, for the defendant. 


Parker, C. J., delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court. 


“It has been a question in the argu- 
ment, whether a policy of assurance 
upon a life is a contract, which can 
be enforced by the laws of this State; 
the law of England, as it is suggested, 
applicable to such contracts, never 
having been adopted and practised 
upon in this country. 


“It is true, that no precedent has 
been produced from our own records, 
of an action upon a policy of this 
nature. But whether this has hap- 
pened from the infrequency of dis- 
putes which have arisen, it being a 
subject of muck. less doubt and diffi- 
culty than marine insurances, or from 
the infrequency of such contracts, it 
is not possible for us to decide. By 
the common principles of law, how- 
ever, all contracts fairly made, upon 
a valuable consideration, which in- 
fringe no law, and are not repugnant 
to the general policy of the laws, or 
to good morals, are valid, and may 
be enforced, or damages recovered 
for the breach of them. 


“It seems that these insurances are 
not favored in any of the commercial 
nations of Europe, except England ; 
several of them having expressly for- 
bidden them, for what reasons, how- 
ever, does not appear ; unless the rea- 
son given in France is the prevailing 
one, namely, ‘that it is indecorous to 
set a price upon the life of man, and 
especially a freeman, which, as they 
say, is above all price.’ It is not a 
little singular, that such a reason 
should be advanced for prohibiting 
these policies in France, where free- 
dom has never been known to exist, 
and that it never should have been 
thought of in England, which for 
several centuries has been the coun- 
try of established and regulated lib- 
erty. 

“This is a contract fairly made; 
the premium is a sufficient consider- 
ation; there is nothing on the face of 
it which leads to the violation of law ; 
nor anything objectionable on the 
score of policy or morals. It must, 
then, be valid to support an action, 
until something is shown by the party 
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refusing to perform it, in excuse of 
his non-performance. 

“It is said, that, being a contract 
of assurance, the law on the subject 
of marine insurance is applicable to 
it; and, therefore, unless the assured 
had an interest in the subject-matter 
insured, he is not entitled to his ac- 
tion. 


QMO 
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¢ HIS position we agree to; for, 
otherwise, it would be a mere 
wager-policy, which we think would 
be contrary to the general policy of 
our laws, and therefore void. Had, 
then, the plaintiff an interest in the 
life of her brother, which was in- 
sured ? 

“The report states the facts, upon 
which that interest was supposed at 
the trial to exist. The plaintiff, a 
young female without property, was, 
and had been for several years, sup- 
ported and educated at the expense of 
her brother, who stood towards her 
in loco parentis. Nothing could show 
a stronger affection of a brother to- 
wards his sister, than that he should 
be willing to give so large a sum to 
secure her against the contingency of 
his death, which would otherwise 
have left her in absolute want. One 
per cent, per month upon $5000, 
taken on the life of a man of thirty- 
three years of age, in good health at 
the time, was a sufficient inducement 
to the underwriter to take at least 
common chances, and proved the 
strong disposition of the brother to 
secure his sister against the melan- 
choly consequence to her of his 
death. In common understanding no 
one would hesitate to say, that in the 
life of such a brother the sister had 
an interest ; and few would limit that 
interest to the sum of $5000. 

“But, it is said, the interest must 
be a pecuniary, legal interest, to make 
the contract valid; one that can be 
noticed and protected by the law; 
such as the interest which a creditor 
has in the life of his debtor, a child 
in that of his parent, &c. The form- 
er case, indeed, of the creditor would 
have no room for doubt.+ But with 
respect to a child, for whose benefit a 
policy may be effected on the life of 
the parent, the interest, except the in- 
surable one which may result from 
the legal obligation of the parent to 
save the child from public charity, is 
as precarious as that of a sister in 
the life of an affectionate brother. 
For, if the brother may withdraw all 
support, so may the father, except as 
before stated. And yet a policy ef- 
fected by a child upon the life of a 
father, who depended on some fund 
terminable by his death to support 
the child, would never be questioned ; 





although much more should be se- 
cured than the legal interest which 
the child had in the protection of his 
father. Indeed we are well satisfied 
that the interest of the plaintiff in the 
life of her brother is of a nature to 
entitle her to insure it. Nor can it 
be easily discerned, why the under- 
writers should make this a question 
after a loss has taken place, when it 
does not appear that any doubts ex- 
isted when the contract was made; al- 
though the same subject was then in 
their contemplation. 

“As to the other objection, that the 
life insured was employed, during the 
continuance of the contract, in an il- 
legal traffic, we do not think it can 
prevail to the prejudice of the plain- 
tiff, who did not participate in the il- 
legal employment, and, indeed, does 
not appear to have known of it. 

“The underwriters insure the life 
of Jabez Lord, for the benefit of the 
plaintiff, for the term of seven 
months; and he is described in the 
policy as being about thirty-three 
years of age, ‘and bound on a voyage 
to South America or elsewhere, and 
any other place he may proceed to 
from Boston.’ This gave the utmost 
latitude to Jabez Lord, to go where 
he pleased at all times, and imposed 
no restriction whatever upon him, as 
to the place where he should exercise 
his industry and enterprise. Possibly, 
if he secretly intended, at the time the 
policy was subscribed, to visit some 
portion of the globe, where his life 
would be exposed to more than com- 
mon hazard, and kept that intention 
concealed from the underwriters; 
had he been interested himself in 
the policy, or had his sister been privy 
to his intentions, and aided him in 
concealing them, such conduct might 
have been considered in the light of 
a fraudulent concealment; and, if 
the fact were material, the contract 
might have been avoided. 

“But the jury have found, that 
there was no such concealment; and 
the objection now rests entirely upon 
the supposed illegality of the enter- 
prise in which he was engaged. 


A ~_ e 
ay 


‘¢ 7 T is a sufficient answer to this ob- 

jection, that, whatever the law 
may be as to an insurance upon an 
illicit voyage, between the parties to 
the contract, the present plaintiff, 
being ignorant of any intended viola- 
tion of the law, ought not to be af- 
fected by such illegality. Had the 
policy been effected for Jabes Lord 
himself, it might be questionable, as 
the underwriters had excepted no 

(Continued on Page 28) 





+ Von Lindenau vs. Desborough, 3 C. & P. 353.— 
Godsal vs. Boldero, 9 East, 72.—2 Park, 639-640. 
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When Fire Broke Out in the Museum Section of the Capitol Building at Washington, D. C. 


Menace of Museum Fires 


Repositories for Art Objects and Relics of Historic Times and Occasions 
Have Need of Careful Inspection to Prevent Destruction 


ITHIN the past year, a series 

\) \ of costly fires in museums 

and historic buildings has 

given pertinence to the question: How 

much longer will we continue to burn 
our heritage ? 

We are still accustomed to think 
and to speak of the United States as 
anew country. But although young, 
comparatively, we have in public and 
private collections priceless paintings 
and statuary, papers and relics of his- 
toric value that can never be replaced. 
Money cannot buy a new masterpiece 
of a master who is long since dead, 
nor the greatest heroism of fire fight- 
ers save unmarred paintings or pa- 
pers after a fire has once started. The 
problem, therefore, resolves itself en- 
tirely into one of prevention. 

In a study of this kind, two classi- 
fications must be made of buildings in 


By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


which paintings and other valuable 
collections are exhibited. First, there 
are those buildings which are used 
only for museum purposes and which 
are maintained either by private sub- 
scription or by the government; in 
this class are included birthplaces and 
home of famous men maintained by 
interested societies for the display of 
historical mementoes. Secondly, there 
are those buildings of which one room 
or a group of rooms are used for 
museum purposes, while the remain- 
der of the building is used for other 
purposes. 

The fire record of buildings used 
only for museum purposes is by far 
the better of the two. Although the 
buildings are not infrequently of an- 
tiquated design and construction, the 


utmost care exercised by persons in 
charge has kept*the number of fires 
very low. Buildings of historical in- 
terest do not fare as well. For the 
year of 1929, there was at least one 
fire in such buildings every month, 
and frequently as many as three and 
four. It is impossible even to ap- 
proximate the number and the chief 
causes of fires occurring in buildings 
where a small space is set apart for 
museum purposes, since in this clas- 
sification are included schools, col- 
leges, churches and office buildings. 


OUR years ago, the American 
Association of Museums, whose 
membership includes the largest, and 
best known museums in the country, 
made a study of the fire hazards with 
which its members are faced. Replies 
to questionnaires showed that of 53 
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museums, 34 were housed in fire re- 
sistive buildings, 8 in semi-fire re- 
sistive structures, 11 in non-fire re- 
sistive, and 3 in distinctly inflamma- 
ble buildings. Seventeen members re- 
ported that they had had small fires 
during the preceding year (1925). 
None had suffered a large and damag- 
ing blaze, although there had been 
several close shaves. 

There can be no doubt but that a 
small blaze can be as disastrous as a 
large one in a building where a single 
room holds a highly valuable collec- 
tion. Even though the flames can be 
kept under control, there is the added 
danger of water damage. Yet the 
small fires continue. Frequently small 
blazes are extinguished by employees 
of the museum, and the general pub- 
lic hears nothing about them. 

Perhaps, if such small fires were 
given greater publicity the public 
would make an effort to safeguard 
their collections. It is part of the 
irony of life that people will continue 
to spend millions on paintings, stat- 
uary and rare books, and house them 
in structures that even to the layman 
appear to be a ready prey to fire. 


A reading of the reports of a group 
of small fires shows an amazing com- 
bination of extreme care and utter 
carelessness, in some of the largest 
museums in the country. One mu- 
seum reported a small blaze that 
started when one of its watchmen fell 
and the oil lamp he was carrying 
broke on the floor. Fortunately, the 
accident occurred in a part of the 
building where another man was sta- 
tioned, and together, the two men 
were able to extinguish the fire. After 
the accident, the obsolete oil lamps, 
which all the watchmen had been 
using, were replaced. 


Another museum reported two fires 
in a little more than a year, both 
caused by the cleaning fluid which was 
used on the floor. The first mixture 
used consisted of 25 pounds of floor 
wax, four gallons of gasoline, and one 
gallon of turpentine. A clear mix- 
ture of gasoline and turpentine was 
used for washing the cloths. One 
day, while a cleaner was at work, the 
cleaning fluid suddenly burst into 
flames, and although the worker was 
badly burned around the hands and 
face, the damage to the room and ex- 
hibition cases amounted only to a few 
hundreds of dollars. After this fire, 
the mixture used was changed and 
instead of turpentine, ortho-dichlor- 
benzine was substituted. This worked 
satisfactorily for a little short of a 
year, when another fire occurred. A 
careful study was then made, and it 
was discovered that a person working 
on a hardwood floor stores up static 
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electrical energy, and when he touches 
any grounded conductor of electricity, 
a spark results. Such a spark in both 
instances ignited the fumes of the 
cleaning material. Certainly museum 
floors must be kept shiny and clean, 
but it seems a pity that such inflam- 
mable and dangerous cleaning fluids 
must be used. 


ON 
Sorry 


UT although cleaning would not 
ordinarily fall into the classifica- 
tion of hazardous practices, a good 
many of the processes conducted in 
the museum building can be thus 
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Photo by leniad Press 
Costly Model of U. S. Capitol Badly Dam- 
aged by Mysterious Fire 


classified. For in the preparation and 
repair of exhibits, the staff of a mod- 
ern museum carries on many manu- 
facturing processes, some of which 
present great fire hazards. Photo- 
graph, painting, printing, carpentry, 
upholstering, metal and machine work, 
and packing are all part of the regu- 
lar routine. Several years ago, fire 
broke out in the metal shop of the 
Worcester Art Museum.  Fortu- 
nately, the shop was located in a sepa- 
rate building and the museum itself 
was not threatened. At the Carne- 


gie Institute at Pittsburgh, a small 
fire was caused by an overheated 








planing machine in one of the car- 
pentry shops. Again, the flames were 
quickly controlled. These fires, al- 
though causing no serious loss, would 
seem to point conclusively to the need 
of quartering all departments which 
carry on hazardous operations in 
rooms which are sufficiently separated 
from the museum. 

Besides these special hazards, there 
are all those others, inherent in every 
building, which must be considered. 
To protect themselves against fires 
starting in heating plants, eleven 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums have their plants lo- 
cated in separate buildings. Four 
others have the plants in fireproof 
rooms. Two members turn off the 
electric current coming into the build- 
ing at night, thus guarding against 
fire starting in defective wiring. 
Seven others inspect all electric wir- 
ing at regular intervals. 


3ut poor housekeeping methods, 
for which there is no possible excuse, 
have caused a series of small blazes 
during the past few years. The fol- 
lowing report, made by a western 
museum, is typical: “Contrary to in- 
structions, our janitors did not empty 
the trash on this particular occasion. 
.. . Further, through some careless- 
ness, an oily rag was part of the 
trash. Spontaneous combustion re- 
sulted. ... It would seem to me well to 
strongly emphasize the necessity of 
never allowing any trash or combus- 
tible material to accumulate and to 
make it one of the most sacred duties 
of the janitorial force to properly 
dispose of all such material before 
leaving for the night.” 


The cigarette, which every year 
costs America millions in fire losses, 
is a serious hazard in museum build- 
ings. Although smoking is always 
prohibited in exhibition rooms, mem- 
bers of the staff are frequently al- 
lowed to smoke in their offices and 
laboratories. Besides, even with the 
exercise of the greatest care, visitors 
sometimes disobey the no-smoking 
rule, and leave smoldering cigarettes 
just where they can do the mosi dam- 
age. Many small blazes have been 
caught in the nick of time. 


Until all museums are housed in 
fire retardant structures, it is the vigi- 
lance of watchmen which must be de- 
pended upon to protect the museums. 
Assuredly, small blazes should not 
occur, but the records show that they 
do. In the majority of cases, it is 
the watchman who must control the 
blaze before it becomes threatening. 
Many museums have, of course, in- 
stalled automatic sprinkler systems, 
but there is still some question in the 
minds of museum directors as to the 











value of such systems, because water 
damage may be greater even than 
fire damage. 

In many of the more carefully pro- 
tected historic buildings, sprinkler 
systems have been installed. Such 
structures are generally of even great- 
er value than their contents, and the 
danger of water damage is minimized 
by the protection that the sprinklers 
give to the buildings themselves. But 
in these buildings too, there is great 
fear of water damage. When the 
Old State House in Boston caught 
fire in 1921 for the third time since 
its erection in 1747, the firemen who 
went in to fight the flames were cau- 
tioned against the use of too much 
water. With such a limitation, and 
with further admonitions about the 
necessity of being careful of the con- 
tents of the rooms, the fire fighters 
were put under a serious handicap. 

DSOS> 


T is believed that the fire started 

by spontaneous ignition. It was 
discovered by a passerby who saw the 
smoke issuing from one of the upper 
windows. After the fire had been 
extinguished with the comparatively 
small loss of $10,000, the repairs to 
the building included some additional 
fire protection. No sprinklers, how- 
ever, were installed, even in the base- 
ment, because of fear of water dam- 
age, although the boiler room is lo- 
cated in a sub-basement, and.is sepa- 
rated from the basement only by a 
thin door. The inflammable tower is 
also unsprinklered. 


The preservation of these old co- 
lonial buildings is one of the finest 
ways of perpetuating the traditions of 
our country. But frequently, the so- 
cieties which undertake to restore and 
maintain these historic structures, do 
not take the fire hazard into consid- 
eration. Old buildings make fine tin- 
der, yet little attention is given to fire 
retarding them. Furthermore, care- 
takers are frequently quartered in 
the building, and thereby subject it 
to all the usual risks which such oc- 
cupancy involves. 

Even without such extra hazards, 
historic buildings are continually be- 
ing threatened by fire. Last year, 
there were fires in London Tower, in 
the outbuildings of the Hermitage, 
Andrew Jackson’s old home, in the 
Guildhall in London, in Henry Ford’s 
Wayside Inn, and in Bassett Hall, 
historic home of President Tyler, 
and too many others to list. 


In the majority of buildings where 
watchmen or caretakers are on duty, 
the fires were small, and were ex- 
tinguished by the building’s staff. But 
frequently, the organizations which 
maintain the buildings cannot afford 
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the services of a watchman, and the 
building then becomes a serious fire 
hazard to all adjacent structures. 
Many historic buildings which are 
entirely uncared for, and unprotected, 
are left standing, for purely senti- 
mental reasons. The birthplace of 
Nellie Custis, which was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire in March, 1930, had 
long been an eyesore. After it passed 
out of the hands of the Washington 
family, it was used as a dwelling by 
several families. Then, its condi- 
tion became so bad that it was left 
unoccupied. The building was empty 
for many years, and there was no ap- 
parent reason why it should not have 
been razed. 
DOD 
IRES are likewise a serious men- 
ace to the small, private museum. 
Such collections are subjected to 
greater risk than are those collections 
exhibited in large museums. An ex- 
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was destroyed, late in 1929, a most 
valuable library of old books was lost. 
Many of these books were of great 
historical importance. Some were 
original diaries and papers of the 
earliest American explorers. There 
was also a fire in the Administration 
Hall of Fordham University, and fif- 
teen paintings had to be carried out 
of a flaming room; a fire at Mt. Holy- 
oke where an art collection was barely 
saved; and a fire at Yale University 
where original models, including those 
of the Bon Homme Richard, the 
Monitor and the NC-4 were lost. 
The fire in the “model room” of 
the Capitol Building at Washington, 
D. C., is merely another example of 
the danger of insufficient precaution. 
An artist, regularly attached to the 
staff which keeps the works of art in 
the Capitol in good condition, went to 
his studio just under the dome of the 
Capitol Building to complete some 
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Historic Government Buildiing at Charleston, W. Va., Ruined by Flames 


hibit in a single room or even in a 
group of rooms is rarely guarded by 
watchmen. It is no safer than the 
building in which it is housed. Many 
small collections are exhibited at 
schools and colleges, and within the 
last year, several of them were lost 
because of fire. When St. Joseph’s 
Seminary at Three Rivers, Quebec, 


work. In the studio were many valu- 
able paintings and models. On shelves 
outside the studio were stacked gov- 
ernmental documents. There is a di- 
vergence of opinion concerning the 
cause of the fire, but there can be no 
difference of opinion on the serious- 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Editorial 


(Continued from Page 16) 


reason why a non-profit organization 
should pay such taxes. It follows then, 
from all the evidence cited above, 
that since both stock and mutual in- 
surance are in general on such a high 
grade basis, it is pure sophistry for 
an editorial to cite some vague in- 
stance of mutual trouble, and hold it 
up as a reason why mutuals should 
never be trusted. On that score, 
neither can any stock company be 
trusted. The actual fact is that both 
may be trusted—as to stability. 

But, it is becoming more and more 
difficult to trust the stock companies 
as to truth telling. For example, they 
persist in linking the mutuals with the 
reciprocals, well knowing that in the 
latter there is some color of a partner- 
ship relation between policyholders 
and, in the mutuals there is not. Or 
if they do not know this they may 
easily find out by reference to any 
standard work on “Partnership” that 
deals with insurance problems. We 
have great respect for the well-man- 
aged reciprocals, but must object to 
having any errors, which this type of 
carrier may make, charged to our 
account. The mutual record alone is 
such that unbiased business experts 
everywhere acknowledge its suprem- 
acy. Big enterprises are turning 
more and more to mutual insurance 
as its superior features are studied 
and understood ; as witness, Interna- 
tional Harvester, Hines Lumber 
Company, National Biscuit Com- 
pany, and others of their class. 

Mutual insurance uses extra care 
in accepting risks. Mutual policy- 
holders have an added incentive to 
exercise caution in managing their 
properties, for reduced hazards mean 
more dividends at the end of the pol- 
icy term. Mutual insurance is pro- 
tection as originally intended — a 
banding together of property owners, 
on a scientific basis, to save each other 
harmless from misfortune. Stock 
company insurance costs more for 
two reasons; first, the stockholders 
must have their profits ; second, stock 
risks do not have the incentive to feel 
an especial moral obligation which 
mutual risks do. Therefore, the mu- 
tuals win out on a double score. When 
the mutuals lead in such a pro- 
nounced manner, please, Mr. Fellow 
Journalists, now that you have had 
the matter called to your attention, 
do not continue your baseless in- 
nuendoes. 


Model Ordinance 


(Continued from Page 10) 
unless otherwise directed by a po- 
lice officer. 
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22. Provides that vehicles may 
not be turned to proceed-in the op- 
posite direction unless the move- 
ment can be made in safety and 
without backing or otherwise in- 
terfering with other traffic. 

23. Provides that vehicles emerg- 
ing from alleys, private roads, 
driveways, or buildings, shall stop 
immediately before proceeding 
across the sidewalk. 


24. Provides that all vehicles on 
a side street or side road shall come 
to a full stop immediately before 
entering a “through street,” or ar- 
terial highway. 

25. Provides that vehicles left 
unattended on the street shall have 
brakes set and engines stopped, 
and that parked vehicles shall be 
equipped with proper lights at 
night, the light visible for a dis- 
tance of 500 feet. 


Provisions that are usually found 
in state laws regulating traffic may 
be inserted in the Ordinance by 
municipalities if desired. These in- 
clude the question of persons driv- 
ing while under the influence of in- 
toxicants or narcotic drugs, reck- 
less driving, restrictions as to 
speed, driving on the right side of 
the street, and limitations on driv- 
ing on the left side of the street, 
overtaking vehicles, following too 
closely, and right of way between 
vehicles. 

The Ordinance gives the pedes- 
trian full legal protection at cross- 
walks whether they are marked by 
sign or not, but the pedestrian is 
required to yield the right of way 
to vehicles elsewhere in the streets 
and roadways. The latter require- 
ment, however, does not relieve the 
motorist from the dtty of exercis- 
ing care in midblock for the pro- 
tection of pedestrians. The lan- 
guage of the Ordinance is not that 
the operator of the vehicle shall 
take the right of way, but that the 
pedestrian shall yield it. A con- 
sistent effort has been made in the 
preparation of the Ordinance to af- 
ford a basic municipal traffic ordi- 
nance simple in its terms, easy to 
understand, and easy to apply to 
actual traffic conditions. 


When a Bootlegger Is 
Insured 


(Continued from Page 24) 


particular employment in which he 
might be engaged, and no ‘cause of 
death but suicide and forfeiture of 
life for crime, whether his engage- 
ment in any traffic prohibited by law 


would have discharged their liability. 
If it would, it must be only because 
it might be thought just and legal to 
(discourage contracts, which might 
tend to uphold enterprises forbidden 
by the laws. 

“It would be difficult, however, to 
maintain, that the executors of a 
man, whose life was insured for the 
benefit of his children, should be de- 
prived of their right to enforce the 
contract because he had pursued a 
course of smuggling or counterfeit- 
ing; neither of these acts being ex- 
cepted in the policy, and the party 
having died within the time, from a 
cause which was clearly at the risk 
of the underwriters. A policy made 
for the purpose of enabling a man to 
commit crimes would undoubtedly be 
void. But one honestly made would 
seem not to be affected by the moral 
conduct of the party who had pro- 
cured it. 

“Perceiving nothing in this con- 
tract unfriendly to the morals or in- 
terests of the communty; and no 
knowledge of an illegal intention being 
imputed to the plaintiff; we see no 
reason for setting aside the verdict. 
Judgment will therefore be entered 
upon it.7 





+ Marshall, 3d ed., 771, 776. 


Lumber Mutual of Boston 
Holds Special Meeting 


A special meeting of the Policy 
Holders of The Lumber Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, was held in the Home Of- 
fice of the Company, 632 Beacon 
Street, corner of Raleigh Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on October 16, 1930, to 
consider the amendment of the Arti- 
cles of Organization of the Company 
by increasing its corporate powers to 
include all those powers set forth in 
the first, second and eighth clauses of 
Section 47 of Chapter 175 of the 
General Laws of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts as amended. 

QOD 
Can’t Be Bothered 

Jones: “Are you married?” 

Movie Actor: “I really don't know. 
My lawyer attends to all those things.” 

-Evening Globe, Boston. 


When Might Beats Right 
Wrecked Motorist (opening his eyes) 
-‘T had the right of way, didn’t I?” 


Bystander—‘Yeh, but the other fellow 
had a truck.”—Life. 


His Start 
Lady of the House: “How did you 
come to get into the tramping habit?” 
Ragged Rogers: “I got started, lady, 
when I became a golfer.” 
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Red Cross 


(Continued from Page 8) 


so bad that passing cars cannot stop, 
the time lost in giving immediate first 
aid may spell the difference between 
life and death. 

In establishing such services, Red 
Cross Chapters are required to obtain 
authority of National Headquarters, 
and must be qualified for such efforts. 
The first aid workers give volunteer 
service, but doctors and other medical 
attention which may be necessary 
later is arranged for by the individ- 
uals concerned. 

Since the plan was proposed, the 
Red Cross Chapters which have es- 
tablished such service have increased 
steadily so that there is a prospect 
that eventually all main highways may 
have such protection. 

As with all other Red Cross serv- 
ices, the strength of the membership 
is the measure of activities which the 
Chapter may offer its community. 
Enrollment is invited from Novem- 
ber 11 to 27 this year, during the 
Membership Roll Call. 


Museum Fires 
(Continued from Page 27) 


ness of the danger to which the Capi- 
tol Building was exposed. 

It would appear to be obvious that 
some changes must be made-in the 
protection of our museums and his- 
toric buildings. Certainly, if it is 
considered worthwhile to restore and 
preserve the birthplaces of our great 
men, it is equally important to make 
certain that they are protected from 
fire. It has been pointed out again 
and again that more than half of all 
fires that occur are not accidents ; they 
are the inevitable result of careless- 
ness. Not only are the contents of 
our museums and historic buildings 
worth millions of dollars, but once lost 
or damaged, they can never be re- 
placed. Yet, in such structures 
where the greatest care and vigilance 
should be exercised, we frequently 
find carelessness and slipshod meth- 
ods. During the past year, small fires 
should have taught big lessons to the 
directors of our museums and his- 
toric buildings. It is time that we 
took these lessons to heart, and safe- 
guarded our heritage. 


“Professor, do you think I'll ever be 
able to do anything with my voice?” 

“Well, it might come in handy in case 
of a shipwreck.” 


His Only Wish 
Nurse: “It’s a boy!” 
Confirmed Golfer: “Hurray! 
dy!” 


A cad- 
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‘The Tank Beautiful’’ 
Prizes Offered for Best Designs 


ONSIDERABLE has been said 

and written recently regarding 
the appearance of commercial and 
industrial structures in general. The 
elevated tank, often being of consid- 
erable height and located where not 
screened or hidden by trees or adorn- 
ments, has come in for its share of 
discussion. 

The desire for more aesthetic com- 
mercial structures is, by no means 
going unheeded. Architects, engi- 
neers, and manufacturers themselves, 
are giving major consideration to ap- 
pearance. An example of effort along 
this line is competition for ‘improved 
design in elevated steel tanks, which 
is being sponsored by the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works. 

‘our thousand dollars in prizes are 

being offered for the best eight ren- 
derings, divided as follows: 
PERSE PRIZE. cio siccicceuwss $2,000.00 
SECOND PRABE b.5.60665 1,000.00 
Rigid es 4) 500.00 
And 5 Honorable Mention 


Prizes of 100.00 each 


Entries in the competition will con- 
sist of two drawings of a typical ele- 
vated steel tank with a nominal ca- 
pacity of 200,000 gallons, a height to 
top of approximately 110 feet, a 
height to bottom of not less than 85 
feet, and a riser not less than 5 feet 
in diameter. 

Mr. Albert ML. Saxe of 430 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
has been appointed Professional Ad- 
visor for the competition and will 
handle all communications regarding 
it. A brochure giving complete de- 
tails of the competition may be se- 
cured by addressing Mr. Saxe. 

This competition is open to Archi- 
tects, Engineers and Draughtsmen 
all over the world. Applications for 
entry will be received by the profes- 
sional advisor (Mr. Albert M. Saxe) 
until December 1, 1930. The contest 
closes on March 1, 1931. 


Mutual Exhibit in Boston 


HE companies comprising the 

Mutual Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of New England have an inter- 
esting booth and exhibit at the Ter- 
centenary Industrial Exposition at 
Mechanics Hall now in session. 

The main feature represents a typi- 
cal Boston skyline with a building in 
front apparently on fire, into which 
building a miniature water tower 
throws real water. 

By means of steam and a current 
of air the fire is made to look very 
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real, and the exhibit attracts consid- 
erable attention. 


In addition to this there is a collec- 
tion of various historical material in 
relation to properties insured by these 
companies, several of which are more 
than one hundred years old. Old 
fashioned fire extinguishing appara- 
tus is also displayed. Several mutual 
men are in attendance at all times, 
passing out literature and wherever 
possible engaging patrons of the ex- 
hibit in conversation regarding the 
benefits of mutual insurance. 


Mutual Attorney 
Honored by American 


Legion Convention 
,. ghee C. SHEEHY, one of 


the claim attorneys of the Twin 
Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, had the honor of serv- 
ing as Chairman of the American Le- 
gion National Convention Insurance 
Committee, in charge of the many in- 
surance problems relating to the re- 
cent National Convention in Boston. 
Mr. Sheehy is commander of the 
Norfolk County Council of the Le- 
gion in Massachusetts. 


National Implement 


Mutual to Enlarge 
Office Building 


Work began October Ist on an ad- 
dition to the home office building of 
the Minnesota Implement Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company at Owa- 
tonna, Minnesota, of which C. I. 
Buxton is President. The cost of 
the improvements will approximate 
$115,000. 


The addition became necessary on 
account of the large growth in the 
Company's business. Originally the 
home office building was constructed 
to take care of about one hundred 
employees and the present number is 
a hundred and fifty. 


The National Implement Mutual 
Insurance Company, of which Mr. 
Buxton is also President, occupies 
part of the home office building and 
when the addition is complete the 
two organizations will have suites of 
rooms separate and distinct from each 
other. 


It is expected that the new struc- 
ture will be ready for occupancy Jan- 
uary 15th, 1931. 


The Ruling Passion 
“Did you see in the paper where that 
fellow beat his wife to death with a golf 
club?” 
“No, how many strokes?” 





Decisions 
(Continued from Page 18) 


the property, whether valid or not, and 
whether collectible or not.” The mortga- 
gee clause in the insurance policy in suit 
contained no provision for pro-rating loss. 
Held that the effect of adding the union 
mortgagee clause to the policy is to con- 
stitute an insurance of the mortgagee’s in- 
interest—an interest distinct from the 
owner’s—and that the result is a new in- 
surance contract composed of the provi- 
sions in the clause and such of those in 
the policy as are essentially applicable to 
the mortgagee-clause and the mortgagee’s 
interest. Plaintiff's recovery should not 
be pro-rated. Peoples Union Savings Bank 
of Pittston, Pa. v. Queen Ins. Co. of 
America. U.S. Dist. Ct. Penn. Decided 
July 7, 1930. Requisition No. 20905. 


TITLE AND OWNERSHIP CLAUSE. CON- 
STRUCTION. (ALA.) The “Title and Own- 
ership” clause of the present policy is in 
issue. Appellant would make it read: 
“This entire policy shall be void except as 
to any lien, mortgage, etc., specified if the 
interest of the assured be or become other 
than unconditional and sole lawful owner- 
ship.” Appellee would make it read: “This 
entire policy shall be void, if the interest of 
the assured be or become other than un- 
conditional and sole ownership, except as 
to any lien, mortgage, etc., specified.” Held 
that the latter is the natural construction. 
If it read: “Except as to insurance under 
the loss payable clause this policy shall be 
void,” the effect would be quite different. 
The clause deals only with the condition 
of the title and ownership which will ef- 
fect the policy as a whole and does not 
relate to the amount payable under differ- 
ent conditions of ownership. Title and 
ownership are vital to insurance risks. The 
Court thinks it not of that equivocal class 
which is made to read one way for purposes 
of selling the contract, and another way 
when pay-day comes. The true intent 
governs insurance contracts the same as 
others. Home Loan & Finance Co. v. Fire- 
man’s Fund Ins. Co. Supreme Ct. Ala. 
Decided June 28, 1930. Requisition No. 
20533. 


Surety 


Power or Court To ExcLtupe Surety. 
(N. Y.) Held that the Court was with- 
out power to prescribe this surety company 
or any other surety company and exclude 
it from the writing of surety bonds in 
judicial proceedings. Section 156, Civ. 
Prac. Act, requires such a company to 
justify if its bond be excepted to. The 
existence of these statutory provisions 
negatives the notion that a Supreme Court 
justice may override the effect of the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of Insurance 
of a company’s right to do business and 
the effect of his certificate as to the surety 
company’s financial stability and its suf- 
ficiency as a surety. If a Supreme Court 
justice, or anyone else for that matter, 
learns of facts which would warrant the 
depriving of a particular surety company 
of the right to write bonds in judicial pro- 
ceedings, such facts should be laid before 
the Superintendent of Insurance, who is 
alone empowered to discipline the company 
and who can, under the Insurance Law, 
nullify a surety company’s certificate or 
license to do business. It does not follow, 
however, that the particular order, the 
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violation of which is invoked as the basis 
for the contempt proceedings herein, was 
void in its entirety. It was a valid order 
of a court having jurisdiction of the 
parties and subject matter but containing 
an erroneous provision which the Special 
Term interpreted as prescribing the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
from writing a bond in a judicial proceed- 
ing involving this particular estate, and it 
was obligatory upon every one in the mean- 
time to respect the order until it was modi- 
fied or set aside. The manner, however, 
in which certain phrases were stricken out 
of the order and other language inserted 
in it, generated ambiguity and deprived the 
order of the requisite qualities of clarity 
and precision needful to sustain a charge 
of wilful violation of it. Matter of Lan- 
dau. Supreme Ct. App. Div. 2nd Dept. 
N. Y. Decided June 26, 1930. Requisition 
No 20696. 


Taxation 


BANK Tax. MEASURED BY INCOME. 
CONSTITUTIONALITY. (WasH.) Action by 
the Aberdeen Savings & Loan Association 
and sixty-two other banks against the tax 
commission seeking to enjoin the enforce- 
ment of Chap. 151, Laws of 1929 p. 380, 
providing for a tax measured by income, 
upon banks and financial corporations. 
Plaintiffs contend that the act violates both 
the Federal and State Constitutions. Held 
that notwithstanding the fact that the act 
contains a recital that the tax is to be paid 
by each corporation liable thereto “for 
the privilege of exercising its corporate 
franchise within this state,” it is in reality 
a tax upon net income; that under the 
ruling in Macallen v. Massachusetts, 279 
U. S. 620, the act unlawfully attempts to 
levy a tax upon governmental securities 
which, under the law of the United States, 
the state has no right or power to tax and 
that the act violates the equal protection 
clause of the constitution of the United 
States and is therefore unconstitutional. 
Aberdeen Savings & Loan Assoc. et al. v. 
Chase et al. Supreme Courts. Washing- 
ton. Decided June 12, 1930. Requisition 
No. 20554. 


New Book on Casualty 
Insurance Accounting 


OODWARD, CONDILLER 

and RYAN, Consulting Actu- 
aries of New York City, have an- 
nounced the recent appointment to 
their staff of Robert S. Hull, former 
Comptroller of the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Company. 

Mr. Hull’s many years of experi- 
ence have equipped him to give ex- 
ceptional service as a consultant on 
accounting and allied problems and 
has recently written a book on Casu- 
alty Insurance Accounting, which is 
published by the Ronald Press. 


This is a practical manual of meth- 
ods for casualty insurance accoun- 
tants and statisticians and for those 
who wish to understand their pro- 
lems. 

In preparing the book—the very 
first of its kind—Mr. Hull has been 
assisted by an Advisory Committee of 





the Casualty Acturial Society, com- 
prising some of the leading casualty 
insurance accountants and _statisti- 
cians. This Committee, with the co- 
operation of other leaders, has given 
Mr. Hull every opportunity to ex- 
amine their accounting and statistical 
systems. 


Casualty Insurance Accounting 
therefore sets forth what is best and 
most typical in casualty insurance 
practice of the day. It explains alter- 
native methods of handling the prob- 
lems encountered, depending upon the 
size of the company, the nature of its 
organization, and the requirements of 
the management for statistical data. 


Casualty insurance men of all ranks 
who feel the need of a better knowl- 
edge of company accounts in their 
work will find here what they require. 
No previous knowledge of accounting 
is necessary. The book begins with 
an explanation of the basic principles 
common to all accounting work, and 
builds up from them to the casualty 
insurance annual statement and its ac- 
companying schedules, which are re- 
quired by the state insurance depart- 
ments and are the official end and aim 
of insurance accounts. 

To show the application to practice 
of the principles developed, the au- 
thor has included 91 forms which are 
in use today by leading companies. 

The subjects covered are: 

1. Accounting Fundamentals. 

2. Accruals and Reserves. 

3. The Subject Matter of Insur- 
ance Accounting. 

4. The Insurance Annual State- 
ment. 

5. Vouchers, Books of Original 
Entry, and Controlling Accounts. 

6. Organization of a Casualty In- 
surance Company. 

7. Mechanical Aids to Accounting. 

8. Accounting for Premiums and 
Commissions. 

9. Statistical Card and Premium 
Reserves. 

10. Accounting for Losses and 
Computation of Loss Reserves. 

11. Experience Records of Pre- 
miums and Losses. 

12. Special Features of Bonding 
Accounts. 

13. Accounting for Expenses. 

14. Accounting for Investments. 

15. The Technique of Preparing 
and Auditing Annual Statement. 


Liberty Mutual Has New 
Address in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia office of the Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Company has 
been moved from 1700 Walnut Street 
to the Public Ledger Building, Inde- 
pendence Square. 
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“Many lumber dealers do not seem to realize that the most 


expensive stock they carry is waste paper and rubbish” 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA : 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


= Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia “ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
~ Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. - 
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“Better Insurance Service for Less Money”’ 


Over 60,000 policyholders carry Hardware Mutual Casualty Company Insurance 
because of low net cost, efficient management, and nation-wide claim service. 


LINES OF INSURANCE 


Automobile, Automobile Dealers Liability, Burglary, General Liability, Personal 
Accident, Plate Glass, Workmen’s Compensation 








Home Office Building 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices 


Appleton, Wis. Dallas, Tex Madison, Wis. Stevens Point, Wis. 

Atlanta, Ga. Duluth, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Paul, Minn. 

Boston, Mass. Fond du Lac, Wis. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 

Chicago, III. Indianapolis, Ind. - Newark, N. J. Winnipeg, Canada 
Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
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TWIN MUTUALS 








CONTAINS NEWS AND TIMELY GENERAL FIRE 
ARTICLES ON TOPICS OF AUTOMOBILE FIRE 
LIVE INTEREST TO THE THEFT AND COLLISION 
INSURANCE WORLD pence leper ate 

Sve woe WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Subscriptions $2.50 Per Year Twin Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Twin Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

Address: 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ml. A. SHIRLEY LADD, Secretary 


211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


























Twin Mutuals Have Always Paid Dividends 
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FEDERAL STRENGTH FEDERAL SERVICE 
NINETEEN DEPARTMENTS 


APPLETON, WIS. MADISON, WIS. 
ATLANTA, GA. MILWAUKEE, WIS.’ 
BOSTON, MASS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
$13,080,172.34 CHICAGO, ILL. NEWARK, N. J. 
DALLAS, TEXAS OWATONNA, MINN. 
8 DULUTH, MINN. PORTLAND, OREGON 
a: FOND DU LAC, WIS. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
PILPG INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
5,137 ,267.50 WINNIPEG, CANADA 


December 31, 1929 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
$31,209,88213 


Returned to policyholders since organization. 
Year after year without fail the FEDERAL 
has provided Sound Protection at a saving. 


30 years ¥ Service 
Zo American Business 





ral Hardware & Implement Mutuals. 


Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Hardware Susie Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF STEVENS POINT,WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF OWATONNA. MINNESOTA 
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‘(4 Penny Saved 


is a Penny Earned” 


® ® ®  —— does this'sage old saying apply more 
aptly than in the field of fire prevention: * Each year fire destroys 
hundreds of millions of dollars in property values in the United 
States, leaving in its wake nothing but worthless ash. Obviously, 
any effort put forth to reduce this appalling waste earns a return 
measurable in dollars and cents. 


To policyholders of mutual companies particularly do the benefits 
of fire prevention work accrue. Mutual companies return to their 
policyholders or retain for the benefit of the latter in their surplus 
and reserves that portion of their premiums not required to pay 
losses and expenses. Therefore, a reduction in fire losses is 
promptly reflected in lower insurance cost. 


In this realization, these mutual companies have lent their whole- 
hearted support to the recent observance of National Fire Preven- 
tion Week. They have soight to secure the elimination of fire haz- 
ards wherever possible, and to 


promote the exercise of‘ care LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


and watchfulness among their G ASUALTY COMP ANY 
policyholders. These efforts will 


not be confined to a single week, CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ 
however. This program they MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


will continue to pursue through- 


out the whole of the year. NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FEDERAL MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


James S. Kemper, Manager 
MUTUAL INSURANCE BLDG. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Correct existing fire hazards found on your premises—NOW! 


Ask for a “Self-Inspection Report” blank, which covers the more general fire hazards. 
With the assistance of this you can make a thorough inspection of your premises. 
Our engineers will be glad to answer any inquiries and make helpful suggestions. 





